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The Cost of the War 


[= contents of the War Budget opened by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Wednesday came 
as a shock to the House of Commons, the City and the 
general public. Such few “ forecasts” as had.been made 
in the Press had spoken, in the main, of an increase of 
6d. in the standard rate of income tax, which would bring 
it up to the highest level of the previous period of war 
finance—a level which has ever since been popularly re- 
garded as the maximum possible. To many people, 7s. 6d. 
in the £ has the war home in a way that the 
German Air Force has hitherto forborne to do. 

To those, however, who have devoted any thought to the 
ee of war finance, there can be nothing startling or 
shocking in Sir John Simon’s Budget. On the contrary, 
at Chancellor who failed to bring forward proposals for 
in cone on this drastically increased scale would be failing 
. manifest duty, and if there is any room for surprise 
wane figures of the revised Budget it does not lie in the 
conn the ‘rise in the scales of taxation, but in the 
pe ‘auaree small contribution which taxes, even after 

The Tp increases, will make to the cost of the war. 
tials State of the national finances has, of course, been 

ee aay needs eee 
to s a s total o 
£1,322,600,000, and to raise 943,600,000 of this sum by 


widened and the position at the outbreak of war was that 
expenditure was estimated at £1,453,341,000 and revenue 
at £942,310,000, leaving £511,031,000 to be borrowed. 
The financial effect of the war, even within the narrow 
confines of the present financial year, cannot yet be 
assessed. But some reduction in revenue below the esti- 
mates is to be expected, which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put at £54 millions. On the other hand, Parlia- 
ment has passed a Vote of Credit of £500 millions, and 
although this sum may not be enough to meet all expendi- 
ture that will be incurred before March 31st, it is the only 
one on which calculations can be based. If it proved to be 
exactly right it would raise the total of expenditure 
(after allowing for an estimated saving of £20 millions in 
the Civil Departments) to £1,933 millions, of which, on 
the present basis, revenue would meet only £888 millions. 

Manifestly, in these circumstances, some effort needed 
to be made to increase the yield of taxation. The Chan- 
cellor’s proposals are recorded in detail in an article on 
page 592, and it need be said here only that they are 
drastic, soundly conceived and equitably distributed. But 
the surprising—perhaps the ominous—point to notice is 
that they will bring in only a further £107 millions in the 
current year. After all these efforts, the net total of the 
revenue is raised to a figure only £52 millions above that 
envisaged in the original Budget last April, and the total 
revenue will be only 51 per cent. of the provisional total 


of expenditure. 
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This is the outline of the picture for 1939-40. That of 
1940-41 is necessarily even hazier. But one or two limits 
can be sketched in. Expenditure in the remaining seven 
months of the current year is apparently estimated at 
£1,413 millions, or £202 millions a month. This figure 1s, 
of course, a minimum, and it is the average of a series of 
months during which expenditure will be accelerating. If, 
therefore, we say that the total expenditure in 1940-41 
cannot be less than £2,400 millions, we are certainly not 
exaggerating the figures. But the revenue that will be 
brought in next year by the newly increased taxes will 
only be about £1,114 millions plus the problematical yield 
of the Excess Profits Tax. Thus the prospect seems to be 
that revenue will be about half of expenditure this year, 
and (in default of no further tax increases) less than that 
proportion next year. 

Is this a satisfactory state of affairs? Before the ques- 
tion can be answered, it is as well to re-state the two 
cardinal principles of war finance, which were enunciated 
on Wednesday, the one by Mr Attlee, the other by Sir 
John Simon. The first is that the economic sacrifices 
demanded of the people by war cannot be reduced or 
shuffled off on to future generations by any financial policy. 
The choice of methods, in particular between taxation 
and borrowing, is, therefore, a choice between different 
methods of distributing the burden of sacrifice among those 
now living; it is not a choice between a heavier and a 
lighter burden. The second fundamental principle is that 
of all possible methods of financing a war the inflationary 
method is the least equitable, the least efficient and in the 
long run the most disturbing. It must at all costs be 
avoided; but the only way of avoiding it is by raising the 
entire cost of the war either by taxes or by loans sub- 
scribed out of the genuine savings of the people. The 
adequacy of the present Budget therefore comes down to 
this: Can the gap of £938 millions between revenue and 
expenditure in the current year, or the gap of at least 
£1,200 millions next year, be bridged by borrowing with- 
out giving rise to inflation? Can the genuine savings of the 
people be increased, by voluntary, induced or enforced 
abstention from consumption, to these figures? When the 
questions are phrased in this way, it can be seen that the 
proposed level of taxation, so far from being excessive or 
ascetic, is, at best, barely adequate. There are, of course, 
reasons, both of technique and of policy, for not increasing 
taxation too rapidly at a time when the first—and cer- 
tainly temporary—impact of war has been to increase 
unemployment and impair taxable capacity. But these 
reasons will have vanished by April next year, and the 
taxpayer will then be called upon for another effort if the 
attempt to avoid inflation is to be serious. 

The whole of this reasoning, however, is based upon the 
assumption that the total expenditure next year—and, by 
implication, in a “normal” war year—will be of the 
order of £2,400 millions. Is this a fair assumption? Is the 
cost of this war, when it is in full cry, likely to be about 
£200 millions a month, or £7 millions a day? That was, in 
very rough terms, the cost of the last war in its last year. 
It can hardly be less this time (since we are already, it 
appears, spending at that rate). But can it be relied upon 
not to be much more? 

To predict the “ ceiling” of war expenditure is obvi- 
ously an impossible task. But, clearly, if we are to win the 
war, we have to measure our effort not by any absolute 
standard but by comparison with the enemy. We shall 
defeat Germany only by making greater efforts than she 
does, and since Germany will do her utmost, we must do 
our utmost also. The only safe assumption to make about 
the proportion of the national resources that will have to 
be devoted to the war is that it will be the maximum pos- 
sible proportion, including every man and every machine 
that can possibly be spared from the business of feeding, 
housing and clothing the people. The fundamental problem 
is economic, not financial: What is the lowest fraction of 
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gathered in to the Exchequer to meet the cost of the wa 

Analysed in this way, the problem can be given ene 
numerical shape, and in view of its crucial importance, the 
reader may fairly be asked for indulgence while the 
elements of the calculation are set out. The gross National 
Income in the year 1918, the last previous year of totalj- 
tarian war, can be put, very tentatively, at £5,500 millions 
In that calendar year the expenditure of the Exchequer 
(excluding loans granted to the Allies and similar capital 
transactions) was {2,700 millions, of which about £2,500 
millions can be regarded as the cost of the war. Twenty- 
one years ago, that is to say, it proved possible to devote 
almost half the total resources of the community to 
fighting. 

The gross National Income was running in the first 
quarter of 1939 at the rate of nearly £6,000 millions per 
annum, and the total for the whole year is certainly no 
less, and probably more, than that figure. When alli the 
extra employment and extra effort of wartime have been 
added, the gross National Income, without any change in 
the value of money, will be as much as £7,000 millions, 
If the 1918 proportion is applied to this figure, the re- 
sulting possible total expenditure is about £3,500 
millions. 

This, however, is not a final figure. As Sir John Simon 
told the House of Commons, war is a more costly business 
to-day than in 1918, ship for ship, airplane for airplane, 
division for division. Moreover, we can afford a costlier 
war to-day. The minimum standard of consumption is the 
same to-day as in 1918. But our productive capacity has 
benefited from two decades of very rapid progress. The pro- 
portion of the National Income required by war and that 
which can be afforded for war are both higher now than 
they were. If 50 per cent. of the National Income could 
be devoted to Government expenditure in 1918, and if 
in the meantime the whole National Income has increased 
(in real terms) by 20 per cent., the maximum war pro- 
portion can safely be put at, say, 60 per cent. without 
pushing the standard of consumption below that of 1918. 
This, on a National Income of £7,000 millions, gives a 
figure of £4,200 millions a year, or £350 millions a month. 

To carry the calculation to figures any less round than 
this would be to overstrain it. But it is enough to show 
that until the total national diture has reached some 
such figure as this, we shall not be able to say that we 
are making our maximum war effort. And if expenditure 
is to rise to something like £4,000 millions a year, shall we 
be able to borrow some £2,800 maillions a year without in- 
flation? The question answers itself. Severe though the 
burdens placed upon the taxpayer this week are, further 
sacrifices will almost certainly be demanded of him before 
the war is finished. a 

Those sacrifices will be resolutely borne if two conditions 
are met. The first is that the fundamental mone hen 
war are clearly and repeatedly explained. If once the tax- 
payer can Setemeia to realise that borrowing or inflating 
will cause him just as much current sacrifice as taxing, 
he will iate the necessity for still more drastic levies. 
The second condition is that the public must be convinced 
that the war is not being fought half+heartedly. Sir John 
Simon’s words on economy were rightly 
cheered in the House. But the counterpart of economy 10 
the normal peace-time administration of the country must 
be the absence of any purely financial obstacles to the 
prosecution of the war. ;' 

Finance is, after all, nothing but a shroud for economic 
truth. The British public has no love for taxation or for 
borrowing, still less for inflation. But it is still the funda- 
mental fact that the public will be dissatisfied with any 
cost of the war short of the maximum. For the maximum 
cost will merely be a reflection of the fact that the max” 
mum effort is being made, and the public has clrity 
grasped the fact—more clearly, apparently, than the oi 
ernment—that the quicker the maximum effort is mace 
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EW could have foreseen how far-reaching would be 
F the effects of the non-aggression pact between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. But the whole world was not 
long in finding it out, Less than two weeks after the pact 
was signed the great nations of Western Europe were at 
war, only Italy holding to neutrality. Less than four weeks 
after the outbreak of war, the Soviet Union had parti- 
tioned Poland far more advantageously to itself than even 
the acutest observers had thought possible. Scarcely had 
Europe had time to grasp the most obvious implications 
of this return of Russia to Central European power when 
the Governments of Turkey, Roumania and Bulgaria 
showed unmistakable signs of dancing to a Russian tune of 
which the notes were not yet clearly heard. 

It is an exaggeration to attribute all that has happened 
to the influence of Soviet diplomacy. The British Govern- 
ment’s Blue Book published this week shows that already 
on August 16th the German State Secretary, Baron von 
Weizsacker, felt confi- 
dent of Soviet conniv- 
ance, if not of actual GERMAN 
help, but it is still true | 
that there would have 
been no war unless 
Germany had _ willed 
it. It is also oe 
that the course of the 
verbo he, tw Lo 
be, profoundly modi- {I Zagreb 
fied by Soviet inter- 
vention. } YU 
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G O- Belprades 
For the moment no Ss i. 
one can be blind to the 
historic importance of 
the Red Army’s march 
across the whole length 
of the Polish- 
Roumanian _frontier, 
and westwards as far as 
the Vistula. Whether or 
not the Nazis intended 
this to happen (and it 
is difficult to believe 
that they did) will be 
known only when the 
result of Herr von Rib- 
bentrop’s second flight 
to the Kremlin shows a 
return, either in diplo- 
matic phraseology or in definite compensation. The facts 
of the last few months, and the overriding anxiety to 
avoid actual warfare which the Soviet Government is 
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_ Senerally thought to\ harbour, lead to the conclusion that 


we have not seen the last of German-Soviet collaboration. 
The decision rests with Stalin; and the gains of the first 
attempt are probably solid enough to encourage him to 
a second, His agreement to further co-operation, perhaps 
to an alliance of some kind, would provide him with one 
more chance to strengthen his position in Eastern 
Europe unger cover of “ collaboration ” with Germany. In 
other words, he may see a way of resolving to his own 
advantage the German-Russian Conflict of interests in 
Eastern Europe, by giving the Germans what appear to 
them to be his substantial support and goodwill. ; 
But whatever he decides to do, that conflict will remain 
there to-day as surely as it remained there during all the 
years of Imperial Germany’s efforts to remove it. For 
with Russia’s westward advance the balance of power in 
Eastern Europe has been fundamentally modified. In the 
past months and years we have thought of the conflict of 
interests in the Balkans as being between Germany and 
the Western Powers, with Italy playing a secondary réle 
on Germany’s side. Our diplomatic and commercial 
Policies have been shaped to meet a German drive for 


Stalin Over Europe 
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Balkan domination. Now we can lay them all aside. They 
have become useless, or nearly so. For Russia has taken 
our place as Germany’s Balkan opponent. There is a new 
Eastern question, only this time it may be resolved not by 
a long struggle between the European Powers, but by 
private treaty over luncheon in the Kremlin. 

There is a great deal of evidence, much of it confusing, 
some of it strikingly conclusive. It is worth considering, 
because within a very brief time the immediate fate of the 
Balkans will have been decided, and we and they will 
know what liberties are left to them and what part they 
are to play in Stalin’s peace and in Hitler’s war. 

The starting point, against the background of the 
German-Soviet pact and the over-running of Poland, is the 
visit to Moscow of M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish Foreign 
Minister. Here is something concrete. He is invited to 
Moscow to discuss “ questions of common interest to the 
Soviet and Turkish Governments”; questions, evidently 
enough, which include 
Turkey’s relations with 
Britain and _ France, 
with the Balkans, and 
with Germany: in 
short, the whole of 
Turkey’s foreign 
policy except for the 
Middle Eastern pact, 
which, at the moment, 
is of no significance. 
His task is widely 
recognised to be the 
reconciliation of Tur- 

key’s various obliga- 
gations with her basic 
BULGARIA policy of good rela- 


©Sofia tions with the Soviet 


So Union. Once more 
Stalin is in a position 
F pase?” PPrreres? UR og The 


TRANSYLVANIA 


to call the tune. 
Anglo - Turkish and 
Franco-Turkish pacts, 
which are not yet 
formal alliances but 
are nevertheless bind- 
ing, make provision 
for mutual assistance 
against aggression in 
the Mediterranean 
region, are applicable 
to any “act of aggression which might lead to war ” in 
that region, and further provide for collaboration in “ the 
establishment of security in the Balkans.” The first part 
may be taken as aimed at Italy, the second at Germany. 
In either case the integrity of the Straits, fortified in con- 
formity with the Treaty of Montreux, is safeguarded. 
The Soviet Union, interested always in maintaining the 
status quo in the Black Sea at the expense of all other 
great Powers, including Germany, could feel well satis- 
fied. At the time there was every reason to think her 
satisfied, for it was known that Turkey had consulted with 
the Soviet Government before concluding the pacts with 
Britain and France, and had received its approval. The 
Turks, with the British and French behind them, would 
fight the Soviet Union’s battles. 

But, since then, two major events have shown a change 
in Soviet policy. The negotiations for an Anglo-Russian 
alliance were made a mockery by the signing of a German- 
Soviet non-aggression pact, and, in the course of the war 
on Poland that followed, Soviet troops have put Russia’s 
name back on the European balance sheet. The Turks must 
now be got to refrain from compromising this new entry. 

For this Stalin needs to bear in mind at least two con- 
siderations. First, that the advance of Germany must be 
fended off if a favourable Balkan status is to be assured; 
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and, secondly, that the position of the Turks in the 
Mediterranean must not be weakened. That means to say 
that the Soviet Union must take over in the Balkans the 
guaranteeing role hitherto played by Britain and France, 
at the same time fobbing off the Nazis as best it can, while 
leaving the Mediterranean part of the Turkish pacts with 
Britain and France intact. There are signs that he has 
already gone far in this direction. Before he left Turkey, 
M. Sarajoglu had conversations with the Turkish Ambassa- 
dors in Roumania and Jugoslavia, and there is a general 
suspicion that Turkey, from having been the “ policeman 
of the Balkans,” has now become their spokesman. Early 
this week alarming reports were to hand from Bucharest, 
referring to the massing of Russian troops on the Bes- 
sarabian frontier, and although both sides officially main- 
tain that the Soviet’s guarantee of neutrality towards 
Roumania is being observed, no one would be surprised by 
a second “preventive invasion.” Indeed, last week’s 
assassination of M. Calinescu, the Roumanian Prime 
Minister, by the Nazi-financed Iron Guard, might well 
have given rise to fear of a second partition. On a Soviet 
uest, Hungary is about to resume diplomatic relations 
more significant, a similar request has also been made 
to Belgrade, where there has never been a Soviet Minister. 
Between Sofia and Moscow there is much activity; and 
Bulgarians must be asking themselves whether the Soviet 
Government does not now mean to take Bulgaria right 
under its “ protective” wing, adding possibly the long- 
coveted Southern Dobruja. Effectively, the whole Black 
Sea area would then be under Soviet influence; and it 
would not be long before the Pan-Slav yeast began to work 
in Jugoslavia. 

Supposing that this is the way Stalin’s mind is working, 
there is still a host of problems for him to answer. He must 
compensate the Nazis for losing a sphere of influence upon 
which they would appear to have set their hearts. He can 
do this either by diplomatic or by economic concessions, or 
by a combination of both. Equally Stalin must consider 
the effect on the Western Powers. We cannot assume that 
he actually wants to destroy our Near Eastern position, at 
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least until he has replaced it by one of his own; and 
although he may demand of the Turkish Government that 
they will not give passage through the Straits to British 
and French warships (as they would be expected to do 
under the Treaty of Montreux, given application of the 
League Covenant), that does not mean that he will also try 
to wreck our Mediterannean alliance with Turkey. 

Upon this point Signor Mussolini’s final decision on 
Italy’s part will doubtless largely turn. According to a 
semi-official report of a private meeting of Fascist leaders 
last Saturday, Signor Mussolini said then that a decision on 
policy was “not called for now.” The decision to stay 
neutral, taken on September Ist, agreed with Italy’s and 
other nations’ desire to localise the conflict. “It is cer- 
tainly with the wise intention of not enlarging the con- 
flict,” he added, “ that the Governments in London and 
Paris hitherto have not reacted in face of the Russian fait 
accompli.” Italy can wish for an extension of Russian in- 
fluence in the Balkans even less than Germany, for she 
gets no compensation and may expect none. Her potential 
“ field of expansion ” is then limited to North Africa, and 
the Albanian annexation is robbed of much of its value. 
It is no wonder that the Italian Government has lately 
been engaged in improving its relations with Balkan neigh- 
bours, and notably, by a mutual agreement to withdraw 
troops from the Albanian-Greek frontier, with Greece. A 
Russian attempt to weaken the Anglo-French-Italian alli- 
ance in the Mediterranean would necessarily have its in- 
fluence on Signor Mussolini; so far, however, there are no 
signs that the attempt, if made, would be successful. 

In all this the part of Britain and France is clear. 
Our position is not so strong that we can gratuitously 
make enemies. The probability is that Hitler and Stalin 
are pursuing not merely different, but irreconcilable ends, 
and it would be foolishness on our part to throw them into 
each other’s arms. On the other hand, the Balkans are still 
the wings, rather than the centre of the stage on which 
the battle for the future of Europe is being fought out. 
Nothing that happens there, however unpleasant, should 
deflect us from our purpose. 


The Budget Proposals 


HE speech with which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer introduced his War Budget naturally 
differed in many respects from the traditional Budget 
speech. The elaborate survey of the results of the past 
year was entirely missing, and the no less elaborate calcu- 
lation of the yield to be expected from existing taxes was 
replaced by the simpler statement that the first impact of 
the war on the revenue was likely to reduce it by £54 
millions. No attempt could be made to set down an 
accurate estimate of expenditure, and Sir John Simon 
could only say that he could not guarantee that the Vote 
of Credit of £500 millions, on top of a previously 
approved expenditure of £1,453 millions, would be 
enough. Precise budgeting was therefore out of the ques- 
tion, and the speech resolved itself, apart from an interest- 
ing though incomplete discussion of the economics of war, 
into a recital of tax increases. Only one new tax was 
announced, and that one, the Excess Profits Tax, is a 
development of the existing National Defence Contribu- 
tion and Armament Profits Duty rather than a brand-new 
impost. os of the existing taxes, income tax, surtax, estate 
duty and the duties on alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar 
were all heavily increased. ° 
The major change in the income tax is an increase in 
the standard rate to 7s. in the £ for the current year and 
7s. 6d. in the £ next year. The reduced rate charged on 
the first £135 of taxable income is also raised, for 
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It has unfortunately present 
conditions, to publish the Renoleninhe giving details 
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the current year, from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 4d. in the £. To 
cushion this blow to those whose incomes have fallen, 
there is to be a special provision by which those tax- 
payers whose incomes in the current year can be 
shown, to have fallen, as a result of the war, by 20 
per cent. or more, are to have the option of being 
assessed on their income in the current year instead of the 
usual practice of being assessed on the income of the 
previous year. (This carries with it the technical corollary 
that if the taxpayer elects to be assessed on his current 
income this year, the Inland Revenue must have the right 
to revise his assessment for last year to bring it into accord- 
ance with last year’s income.) The income tax allowances 
are not to be altered this year (with the exception of the 
increased rate on the first £135 mentioned above), but 
they are to be changed next year as is indicated below— 


Present Provisions. Proposed Provisions 


Reduced Rate One-third of standard One-half of | standard 
: rate on first rate charged on first 
1350ftaxableincome. {£165 o0ftaxable income: 


Earned income fifth of earned in- One-sixth of earned 
allowance. come with ican income with maximum 
of £300. of £250. 
Personal allow- £125 £120 
ance, 
Allowance for £180 £170 
Allowance ; £60 £50 
children. 
The rates of surtax, which were increased in April, are 


to be raised again, the old and new scales being shown 
in the table at the head of the next column. ss 
The effect.of these changes in income tax and surt 
on certain specimen incomes is shown ane Sl 
page 598. The rates of estate duty are also being increa 
On estates between £10,000 and £50,000 the rates arc 
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OLD AND New RATES OF SuRTAX 


Tax chargeable on Existing 
every £ of income rates 
£ 


Proposed 
rates 
d, 
From 2,001 0 2,500.....s.seseeeeves ° 
» 2,501 to 3; 
3,001 to 4,000 
4,001 to 5,000 
5,001 to 6,000 
6,001 to 8,000.......ccrecereeee 
8,001 to 10,000........seeeereee . 
10,001 to 15,000...... paunenscecs ° 
15,001 to 20,000........ceereeeeee 
20,001 to 30,000........0eeeeeees 
yy 30,001 £0 50,000.......eeeeeeeees 
above 50,000 .....cesceccesseseceeeseeseens 


wa 


eeeeeteeerereeseee 


ee eeeeeeeerrereere 
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be increased by 10 per cent. and on estates over £50,000 
the increase of 10 per cent. already included in this year’s 
Finance Act is to become an increase of 20 per cent. 

The indirect taxes selected for increase were those on 
alcoholic liquors, tobacco and sugar. The details of the 
increases are necessarily complicated, but their effect can 
be briefly stated as being 1d. a pint on beer, 10s. a proof 
gallon on spirits (or 1s. 3d. a bottle on whisky), 14d. an 
ounce on tobacco and 1d. a pound on sugar. 

The Chancellor also announced a new Excess Profits 
Tax, to be levied on the same lines as the existing Arma- 
ments Profits Duty, but applying to all firms and busi- 
nesses. It will be levied at the rate of 60 per cent. on 
excess profits—that is, in general, on profits in excess of 
the pre-war average. National Defence Contribution will 
be retained at a rate of 5 per cent. on total net profits, but 
firms will pay only whichever of the two taxes, N.D.C. 
and E.P.T., is the higher. 

The yield of these increases of taxation is estimated in 
the accompanying table, with the exception of the E.P.T., 
whose yield will be negligible this year and incalculable 
next. 

The Chancellor also devoted some attention to the 
Government’s plans for exacting a levy on fortunes in- 
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EFFECT OF CHANGES IN THE WAR BUDGET 
ffect in Effect in 
po 1940-41 
‘hi ‘lb 
ei ae (£ millions) (£ millions) 
Standard Rate...............ccce0. +70°0 + 134 
Earned Income Allowance ..... is + 6 
Other Allowances ............... sé + 6 
pbddaplidiedeacbtabedesdaveeeices + 5:0 8 
SD Bain ciitciencihcrsdtinstccacseisa + 1-5 + 6 
Total Inland Revenue ....... +76°5 + 160 
Customs and Excise— 
EN Sadilinliclisdénisdasaredsndconsicn + 2:0 + 3-5 
TID cdshccntedininininsesetiesencsen +11-0 +27-0 
Nl + 1°15 + 2:1 
I i + 8-5 +18-0 
eee iitsttindcconcdinsceccsccce ste + 8-0 +16:0 
Total Customs and Excise .. +30-65 +66°6 
PN I ss ciietisccocccoceons +107-15 


+226°6 


creased by the war. This levy, he said, could be neither 
assessed nor levied until after the war, and he proposed 
no action for the present. That assessment of such a levy 
is impossible for the moment is, of course, obvious. But 
there would be a great deal to be said for setting in being 
the machinery that will some day be necessary for assess- 
ing the value of fortunes as they stood at the outbreak of 
war. A small tax on property—say at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum—might have been imposed even now as 
a means of obviating any tendency on the taxpayer’s part 
to claim an excessive pre-war valuation of his property. 
The net effect of these changes on the figures of the 
current year is to increase the estimated revenue to £995 
millions. With total expenditure at £1,933 millions, the 
total of borrowing will be £938 millions. The Chancellor 
revealed none of his plans for borrowing, except to say 
that different varieties of loans will be issued to suit 
different requirements. To borrow a sum of these propor- 
tions is, however, in itself a task of major complexity. 








THE BUDGET IN FIGURES 









Consol. Fund Services : 
Nat. Debt Service ...... 
Payments to N. Ireland 
Other Consol. Fund ... 









Supply Services : 
Army and Min, Supply 
Navy ......... sepsnonttinen 
Air Pe eeeerereeee eeeseccccoe 
Civil Defence ............ 
Margin for 
Tot Dene. [10239 [a8 7.0 
Civil Votes (exc. 
B Secs BE 422,491¢ 
Margin for 
aries... se 
P.O). .... . sb 14,143 | 14,646 6-44 
Total 
Secesh | 23765 os. r.206, 
Total Expenditure ...... |1,068,049*/1,314,9441,453,341|1,933,341 





“Including £13,219,000 to sinking funds. { Vote of credit 
Of September 2, 1939, + Allowing for £20 millions saving. 


§ Details shown are not shown in White Paper, but are to indicate 
how expenditure of £1,933 millions is made up. 


TABLE II. 
REVENUE (£ thousands) 


| Latest | Sept. 


















pony pre-war | Budget 
1938-30 Estimate | Estimate 
1939-40 | 1939-40 
Inland Revenue : | 
Income Tax .......cccseessseees . | 335,901 | 327,000 |+ 70,000 
I aiiis ccancbabphondonees 62,530 70,000 |+ 5,000 
Estate Duties ee eeeeeeeeeeereereee 77,430 80,000 + 1,500 
5 ichcnneenniannanged 21,000 si 
National Defence Contribu- 
GE vacecbabidanicnedtisacseicese 25,000 t 
IE ictisietiststintenincandeneeies 1,550 1,250 ie 
"TREE cccodeccscccncencestcene 520,281 | 524,250 |+ 76,500 








' 


927,285 | 942,310*| 995,000§ 

















i Revenue...... 
aeeaeaen eee 128,050 | 502,430 | 938,000 
Grand total ....cscescesscsseseees 11,055,335 1,444,740 |1,933,000 

* Budget estimate, with minor pre-war revisions. t Yield 

from Profits Tax negligible in 1939-40. § April estimates, 


reduction of about £54 millions in 
separately specified. 
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Bagehot: Man of Affairs 


VEN in these crowded war-time days it would be un- 
Ek becoming of The Economist to overlook a new book 
about the greatest of its editors, Walter Bagehot. It is true 
that Professor Irvine of Stanford University, California, 
is not very interested, in this biography,* in Bagehot’s 
twenty years or so of editorship. It is Bagehot the critic and 
man of letters that the book is about. Bagehot the banker 
and financial journalist, the economist who had “ frequent 
and free communication on all matters of finance and cur- 
rency” with Gladstone at the Exchequer, serves Professor 
Irvine mainly as a backcloth. : 

“ Bagehot (he says) was a man of several professions and 
one avocation.” That avocation was literary criticism, and 
the burden of this book is that the kind of criticism which 
Bagehot contributed to Victorian letters drew its peculiar 
strength from the fact that Bagehot was not, in the 
narrowest sense, a literary man. He was trained as a 
lawyer. He directed a bank. He was a working editor. 
He walked in the world of London society and high 
politics in the footsteps of James Wilson, his father-in-law 
and The Economist’s founder. It was only in his spare time 
that he settled down to write about literature, religion and 
science; and he brought to bear upon his “ avocation ” an 
unusually practical training and an uncommonly many- 
sided experience. 

There is much to be said for this estimate of Bagehot’s 
achievements. Lord Bryce once declared that he was the 
most interesting man in London to talk to; and his essays 
on the Victorian literary giants—the best of their kind 
before the studies of the late G. K. Chesterton—on the 
Romantic poets and on Shakespeare, Milton and Gibbon 
shared the shrewd, forceful and attractive common sense 
of his conversation. In place of scholastic research and 
academic punditry it was a wide general knowledge and a 
broad mind which Bagehot brought to bear upon the books 
and their authors. He liked good prose and poetry, said so 
and tried to explain why. 

But the matter cannot rest there. It was precisely this 
breadth of training, outlook and work, the breadth which 
Professor Irvine hails as his chief equipment for his literary 
labours, that made Bagehot pre-eminently suited to edit 
a journal of economic and public affairs. To say that “ the 
literary essays represent that part of his mind which found 
no adequate expression in a column of figures or the 
ephemeral pages of The Economist” or, in effect, to regret 
that “living in the world of business and politics, writing 
at least two articles each week for The Economist, he fell 
into a rapid, more or less journalistic style,” is to miss the 
point. Bagehot’s education in mathematics and German, 
as well as the usual classics, at Bristol College (1839-42); 
his courses in philosophy, chemistry and political economy, 
as well as Latin, Greek and logic, at University College, 
London (1842-48); his post-graduate mathematics schol- 
arship and the philosophy medal that came with his master- 
ship in 1848; his prowess in debating and the law studies 
that ended with his call to the Bar in 1852; his return then 
to the che —— bank which had grown from 
its small eighteenth-century beginnings in Langport to 
become the largest private bank of issue in England—these 
were not the preliminaries to a literary career. They were 
the apt and ample preparations—unconsciously made, it 
is true—not only for becoming the author of what Pro- 
fessor Irvine calls “the grave and sedate tomes” of 
Lombard Street and The English Constitution, but still 
more for becoming the editor of The Economist. 

Bagehot began to write for The Economist in 1856, at 
the invitation of an old friend, Richard Holt Hutton, who 
was Wilson’s collaborator: It was Hutton who introduced 
Bagehot to Wilson and, indirectly, to Eliza Wilson, who 
became his wife. The partnership of Wilson and 
was successful, and in 1860, after having been editor in 
fact for soine time, he became editor in title, as well as 
a ietiinl haiti eal eS aa aEe Epis 22) shot! 


* Walter Bagchot William Irvine. Longmans 
00 eee Ieee Geen. 


director, on the death of the paper’s founder and pro- 
prietor. He remained editor until he died in 1877, and it 
is at the editorial desk that the definitive biographer of 
Bagehot will find the core of his material. 

There is little need to labour this point. “It was his 
mission (wrote Woodrow Wilson of Bagehot) to clarify 
the thought of his generation and to vivify it; to give it 
speed when slow, vision when blind.” He did this in The 
English Constitution (1865-67), “ the flesh and bone of fac- 
tual analysis,” which told Englishmen of the time what 
their stratified system of government really was and how 
it worked. He did it, too, in Physics and Politics (1865) 
which was the first book to set out “the full significance 
of natural selection for the doctrine of human progress” 
—before even Spencer or Darwin himself took up this 
aspect of their theme. He did it again in Lombard Street 
(1873) which was aimed, in the words of Mr Keynes, “to 
knock two or three fundamental truths into the heads of 
the City magnates.” 

But he was doing it every week in The Economist, for 
over twenty years—less roundedly than in his opera, it is 
true, but at least no less effectively. It was his practice, 
we are told by Robert Giffen, his assistant editor, to write 
always with some typical City man in mind—*“ a man not 
skilled in literature or the turnings of phrases, but keen 
as to fact, and reading for the sake of information and 
guidance respecting what vitally concerned him ”’—and to 
hammer home his meaning with every trick of simple 
phrasing and the effective use of words. “ We believe (he 
himself said) that the knack in style is to write like a 
human being . . . . to write their own thoughts in their 
own words, in the simplest words, in the words wherein 
they are thought.” “ The art of narration (he averred) is 
the art of writing in hooks-and-eyes. The principle con- 
sists in making the appropriate thought follow the appro- 
priate thought, the proper fact the proper fact.” No one 
has put better the essentials of effective exposition and 
few have applied them more successfully than he did in 
The Economist's leader columns. 

Nor had Bagchot one view of style for the “ ephemeral ” 
uses of his paper and another for “ literature.” One critic 
has complained, for instance, that his essay on Shakes- 
peare contains “a little too much mere common sense. 
There is “ too much high art,” he would have replied; “ it 
is not addressed enough to the common feelings and minds 
of ordinary people.” He objected to Sterne because “he 
never begins at the beginning and goes straight through to 
the end.” He declared that Gibbon’s style was too grand 
—‘he cannot mention Asia Minor.” He said of Edward 
Gibbon, the historian’s grandfather, that “his genius, like 
that of Mr Hudson, had a natural tendency towards a 
commerce in the metaphysical and the non-existent. This 
is the voice in equal measure of the incisive critic and the 
economical editor. 

But Bagehot brought more than clarity and a sens¢ of 
style to his writing. He brought the experience and ideas 
which made his paper, no less than his books, authorita- 
tive and closely read. He was passionately interested in 
people—just as he always wrote rather about authors than 

ir books—and he mixed with the makers of Vic- 
torian politics and economics. He was “a man made iS 
flourish in a great city.” He was “ ed and admire 
and sought after in council (Professor Irvine tells us) by 
the most celebrated statesmen of his day.” He was 20 
adviser behind the scenes of Ministers and heads of depart- 
ments. He was called “a sort of supplementary Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.” He was elected to the Athenzum 
Club, a much greater distinction then than now. He sur- 
the drama of the Gey S90 SE IE. ae i. be 
politics Bagehot was a eee fe in the mass 
he the “ cake of oo, 
. In economics he was 
a tae Solita ” priced critic of privilege. 


In both fields he abhorred abstract generalisations. It wa» 
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“a statesmanlike consideration of problems” that he 
always called for, “a wise and patient weighing of facts, 
a real mastery of the reasons—to say nothing of the conse- 
quences—of the existing state of things”; of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a country in which he was 
deeply interested, he said, “the limited clauses of an old 
State paper cannot for ever regulate the future.” Above 
all, he was practically minded. 

A man of his time, Bagehot believed in the accumulation 
of wealth and failed to see most of the social misery that 
industrialism was causing; but the extremer view that “a 
great fortune was a glorious monument to the Lord” 
passed him by. It was because the production of wealth 
could make leisure possible, elegant and artistic, that he 
approved the mechanisms of commerce and industry 
which he spent his life writing about. Mere busy-ness 
appalled him: — 

One of the devices to avoid the exertion of the reason 

(he wrote) is activity. People rush to and fro. They are 

never still. They spend so much toil and trouble, they make 

everyone so uncomfortable, in order to boil a pea, that 
oe who know no better suppose that the pea is actually 
L ° 


Defence 


HE process of putting into effect a body of defence 
measures, prepared in anticipation of the war, is 
ending. The absence of any new emergency legislation in 
the past week, and the reduction in the number of Orders- 
in-Council issued, both bear witness to this. At the same 
time, the fact that such Orders as have appeared have 
dealt almost exclusively with the revision of price regula- 
tions indicates that a second phase—that of adjusting the 
existing machinery—has begun. Departmental instructions 
are the only class of defence measures in which no re- 
duction can be expected. The maintenance of the civil 
defence organisation and the official regulation of a large 
section of the national economy necessarily require a con- 
tinuous flow of such instructions. For the time being they 
form the main part of this record, which is continued from 
the last five issues of The Economist. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 


On Friday, September 22nd, the Board of Trade issued 

the War Risks Insurance (General Exceptions) Order. This 
excluded certain classes of goods from the scope of the 
Board’s insurance scheme on the ground of indestructibility 
or unsaleability. The list included growing crops, goods 
forming the subject of hire-purchase agreements, coal, certain 
classes of iron and steel, and some objects of art or crafts- 
manship. 
_ An Order by the Minister of Food requisitioning all butter 
in registered cold stores in Great Britain, all imports of 
butter arriving, and all butter for manufacture, came into 
force on Saturday, September 23rd. On the same day the 
Ministry issued orders revising the maximum prices of butter 
and prescribing wholesale prices for glucose. 

Further Orders by the Ministry of Food coming into force 
on Monday, September 25th, requisitioned stocks of im- 
Ported pork in all cold stores and revised the schedules of 
Prices for eggs and fat cattle. 

Prices of granulated and soft brown sugar were in- 
creased by a Ministry of Food Order which came into 


Operation on Tuesday, and had the effect of increasing the 


| Margin between wholesale and retail prices. 


DEPARTMENTAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Food supplies were the subject of a number of announce- 
ments which appeared on Friday, September 22nd. The 
Ministry of Food requested consumers to restrict their meat 
Purchases, which had been above normal during the week; 
gic Price of bread in London was raised one halfpenny to 
d. a quartern, the change to operate on ; ber 
25th; and it was made known that the introduction of a 
standard blend of tea at a definite price was under considera- 
tion. Two announcements i y i 


: particularly affecting the news- 
Winch, waustry were made; by the Ministry of Information, 
issued instructions 


as to the procedure for the censor- 
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In similar vein, he held that modern statesmen and modern 
peoples were “far too willing to burden themselves with 
responsibilities.” He would even have been “ glad to have 
found a fair excuse for giving up India, for throwing the 
colonies on their own resources and for persuading the 
English people to accept the place of a fourth- or fifth-rate 
Power ”—if the calibre of the national mind, taste and 
conscience could be thereby raised. He was a religious 
man as well as a practical one; and in his worldly wisdom 
he never lost sight of the ends which political and economic 
means ought properly to serve. 


There is all this and more in Professor Irvine’s literary 
study and biography. If the balance of his notable and 
welcome portrait can be questioned, it is because in his 
Hamlet he seems at times to have left out Denmark itself. 
It is the sagacious, lively, shrewd, widely read and influ- 
ential editor of The Economist that is too often missing— 
the Bagehot who handed down to all his successors on this 
paper the broad principles of how to write and edit with 
integrity and success, the Bagehot who completed the 
transformation of an Anti-Corn Law newspaper into a 
journal of affairs. 


Measures 


ship and dispatch of matter intended for publication in the 
press outside the United Kingdom; and by the Periodical, 
Trade Press and Weekly Newspaper Proprietors’ Association, 
which suspended the practice of accepting from distributors 
unsold copies of papers. Payments to local authorities for 
casualties treated in emergency hospitals and to owners of 
goods vehicles requisitioned for Civil Defence work were 
announced on the same day. Carpet manufacturers decided to 
meet part of the new demand for blankets by converting 
carpet looms, and the Cotton Board urged that the prices of 
cotton goods should not be unduly advanced. The prevention 
of all forms of profiteering was foreshadowed by the 
announcement in the House of Commons of forthcoming 
legislation, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer also stated 
that a thorough review of public expenditure was being 
carried out. The Minister of Supply announced the forma- 
tion of a Council of Supply. The Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations was further revised. The temporary advance 
in unemployment was noted in a preliminary announcement 
by the Ministry of Labour on the September figures. A local 
instance of the general question occurred with the paying-off 
of two hundred Paddington paid A.R.P. workers. 

It was announced on Saturday that the Federation of 
British Industries had drawn the attention of its members 
to the necessity to keep prices stable. On the same day it was 
confirmed that the prices of nearly all kinds of confectionery 
had been advanced. The partial removal of the prohibition 
on the export of absorbent cotton was annulled at the request 
of the Ministry of Health. This was the first day of operation 
of the petrol rationing scheme. 

Monday’s announcements were of a very miscellaneous 
nature. They included notices of increases in payments to 
seafarers in view of war risks; advances in the price of 
whisky; an invitation by the Wool Control for offers and 
samples of certain grades; an arrangement whereby building 
workers may make up by overtime any time lost through 
air-raid warnings; the cancellation of the 1940 British In- 
dustries Fair; forthcoming modifications in the lighting re- 
strictions to permit in particular the use of street lamps to be 
controlled by a master switch and the better lighting of 
London buses; and the commencement of the censorship of 
newspapers for dispatch abroad. The Ministry of Agriculture 
announced particulars of approved crops to be sown on 
ploughed up grassland and notified the County War Agri- 
cultural Committees of recommended changes in horticul- 
tural crops. The normal system of distribution of fish was 
restored with the re-opening of Billingsgate market. It was 
announced that persons who have been trained to some other 
occupation than that which they now follow will be enabled 
to record the fact in the National Register. 

On Tuesday it was made known that the whole position as 
to paid A.R.P. and A.F.S. workers was under review, and 
that efforts would be made to reduce the present cost of 
these services. The Ministry of Economic Warfare announced 
the establishment of a commercial inquiries section for firms, 
shipowners and agents. A number of important appointments 
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were notified on this day. They included the persons who will 
sit as tribunals to consider the cases of enemy aliens, business 
advisers to the Food Ministry and the Colonial Office and a 
panel to advise the Minister of Agriculture on technical 
questions. The Supply Council appointed to direct and co- 
ordinate munitions production met for the first time. 
Modifications of existing regulations also announced on 
Tuesday were an increase of 50 per cent. in the petrol ration 
to London taxi cabs, provision for the notification of changes 
in addresses given in the National Register and a warning 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the Regulations re- 
quiring the sale of foreign currencies to the Bank of 
England must be complied with at once. : 

The appearance of the Budget on Wednesday was imme- 
diately followed by a notice from the Ministry of Food that 
in view of the increase of duty the maximum prices of sugar 
would be raised at once. On the same day it was 
announced that the number of Governors of the B.B.C. 
had been reduced to two. 

On Thursday it was announced that in discussions be- 
tween the Home Office and the Air Ministry it had been 
decided that any relaxation of the lighting restrictions to 
permit of the control of street lights by a master switch 
was unlikely to be allowed. The addresses of the offices of 
the Ministry of Food to deal with two controlled commodi- 
ties, potatoes and canned salmon, were announced. The 
decision of the Isle of Ely Education Committee that 
children of twelve years and over would be released from 


NOTES OF 


The Home Front.—lIt is the task of waiting which 
weighs most heavily upon the civilian population—not 
waiting for air raids, for that risk had been anticipated 
and discounted, but waiting to know what the future may 
be for households, livelihoods and businesses that have 
been gravely hit in the transition to war. It was the virtue 
of the Lord Privy Seal’s broadcast to the nation last week 
that he put his finger on precisely these anxieties; and it 
was perhaps the weakness of his talk that there have been 
only few signs so far of the Government’s determination, 
which Sir Samuel Hoare emphasised so strongly, to end 
this state of affairs as soon as possible. The unemployment 
figures (discussed in a Note on page 598) serve sufficiently 
to confute the comforting announcement by the Ministry 
of Information that the whole manhood and womanhood 
of the nation is now fully organised for war. The machinery 
for mobilising man-power more fully and efficiently than 
ever before has been set up; but it is not yet in operation; 
and hundreds of thousands of people who must work to 
live are waiting, sometimes in despondency. There have 
been too many reckless dismissals by employers in panic, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare’s appeal to them to keep their heads 
was well justified. Even so, it was inevitable that civil 
business should be gravely upset by the outbreak of war, 
by evacuation, by air-raid precautions, by distasteful but 
essential controls, by insurance charges and by transport 
difficulties. The Government’s duty in these conditions is 
threefold: to minimise, by advice and if need be by orders, 
all needless dislocation; to alleviate genuine distress; and, 
as quickly as possible, to effect the transfer of discarded 
workers into essential war employment. 


* * * 


Meanwhile the chorus of complaint from special in- 
terests is growing. It is being said that at least one-third 
of the two million private cars in use will be driven off the 
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school to assist with the harvest was an instance of the type 
of measures made necessary by the rural labour shortage. 
The following table gives maximum retail prices fixed 
under the Food Defence Regulations and by certain other 
controls. It is hoped to reproduce it with particulars of 
current changes week by week. Prices of other controlled 
commodities will be added as particulars become available. 


MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICES 
Sept. 20, | Sept. ae 
| 939 1939 _ 





change 
lites.) nisccatmiginheniaiombunbindes ; a ls. 74. | Sept. 
COO icsnsens sastessensnesessaneaseraseeenseeeenes Average week ending Augusi 3 
Full cream sweetened ......... 1g pts. tin 4lod. 4lod. ||. Original 
NS RC SOE, ig pts. tin 31 3lod, i 
Dried fruits :— - , ye 
FREMS — occscccccccrccvvecccoccesocsoosces > : 7 , + I 
BROOEB cv cccccccccescceccecsecsoccooeses ° Ss. 8. Origi 
Plums and prune .........0eseesereseees Ib. 8d. 8d. a 
BOD  yanbevaneninassvcsahcpatinacteeenn Ib. 8d. 8d. 
Teccsweetuent fresh 
doz., min. weight 15 Ib. per 120 eggs | 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. Sept. 22 
ear 
z., min. weight 15 Ib. per 120 Is. 9d. Is. 9d. Sept. 22 
Potatoes (Grade A) ws-.csssseesueesesnees 7b : od | SR 
Canned salmon .........ecese0ee 1’s flat tin | Is. 7lod. | 1s. 7lod. | Original 
| price 
TANNA ‘cctidciedctaccSanobe Ib. |  3lgd. 41ed. | Sept. 27 
COS dcnccccensccitenssepsocvncondobiecesvot Ib. 4d. 5d. | Sept. 27 
PURI  scdsnecctdccasesteenentbeshatiaelaveens gal. ls. 6d Is. 6d. | Original 


| price 


THE WEEK 


The hardship to motorists, garage proprietors, hotel- 
keepers and the owners and users of property is undoubted, 
and it will involve substantial sections of the community 
in serious material loss. But it is also inevitable in the mak- 
ing of war. The real question which arises is whether the 
hardship is not greater than it need have been because 
there has been too much improvisation and too little fore- 
sight and drive in the first stages of war-time economic 
planning. The great need now is for the situation on the 
home front, which is in many ways so uncertain and 
obscure, to be swiftly clarified. The transition from peace 
to war must be made as little onerous as possible, not only 
to abate civil loss and suffering, but also to win the war. 


* * * 


Successes at Sea.—Two statements were made in the 
Commons on Tuesday, one by the Prime Minister and the 
other by Mr Churchill, war-time’s recruit to the Admiralty. 
It was the First Lord’s measured words of encouragement 
which won the ears of Parliament and the public. Mr 
Chamberlain’s review was deliberately factual and infor- 
mative. Much of what he said about the war in the West 
and in the East was already well-known; and his reminders 
of the necessarily long-drawn-out process of blockade and 
economic warfare and the vital need for no sense of false 
security about bombardment from the air, unquestionably 
true and timely though they were, were not calculated 
to arouse the enthusiasm of a House which still shares the 


shipping losses from 65,000 tons in the first week to 46,000 
in the second, 21,000 in the third and 9,000 only in the 
last six days. He was able to make known that we ha 
own use 65,000 tons of 

merchandise more than had been sunk in our own ships. 
He was able to reveal that the convoy system was now in 
ion, inwards and outwards, and that British — 
were now leaving port armed and manned against sud- 
i speech was the per- 
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Churchill’s brilliant innings on a plumb wicket were to 
black-out entirely the more sober performance of the 
Prime Minister. Over-confidence is the gravest psycho- 
logical trap which awaits a public which has so far been 
bewilderingly spared the horrors of war. It is wholly to 
the good that Mr Churchill should robustly underline 
Britain’s command of the seas—and his faith has been 
since reinforced by the successful resistance of a full naval 
squadron, which was unscathed, to German attack from 
the air. But enemy aircraft has attacked neither towns, 
ports nor merchant ships yet, and the Prime Minister’s 
warnings against over-sanguine emotions (endorsed en 
passant, it is true, by the First Lord) have their place in 
the making of a realistic public opinion as well as Mr 
Churchill’s very welcome oratory. 


* * * 


On Land and in the Air.—This week the 
R.A.F. has made more reconnaissance flights over German 
territory, returning each time without loss and scarcely 
molested. They have now dropped over Germany 
18 million copies of various messages to the German 
people, and by this time there can be few people in 
Germany without a cousin or an aunt who has not read 
one of them and absorbed the significant implication of 
each pamphlet: “This might have been a bomb.” This 
is an excellent work, and should continue. It is precisely 
the imaginative sort of thing for which, if it had not been 
carried out, there would have been a public outcry. The 
war on land continues to be one largely of preparation. 
On the Western Front, the French have further strength- 
ened their advanced positions in German territory and 
held them against German counter-attack and artillery 
bombardment. The leading detachments of the British 
Expeditionary Force are now efficiently ensconced in their 
stations behind the lines, and from France there are 
enthusiastic reports of the warm way in which they have 
been received, and of the excellence of their equipment. 
In the East the epic story of the resistance of Warsaw has 
earned a place in modern history comparable with the 
defence of Madrid, for although Madrid held out for over 
two years and Warsaw for less than four weeks, the quality 
of courage was of the same high order. There are appall- 
ing stories of the ruthless and indiscriminate bombing of 
Warsaw, and of the ruin and misery which has been 
caused. We may wonder if that bombing was 
because the German Army is no longer that of 1914. 


* * 


* 
_American Neutrality.—It is the desire and inten- 
tion of all the countries of the American continents south 
of Canada to stay neutral in the war. In Washington and 
at Panama ways and means to make this determination 
effective are under discussion. The Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate has before 
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it a draft bill, sponsored by the President and his 
Administration, designed to remove the present com- 
plete embargo on the export of arms and munitions to 
belligerents; and the bill is so carefully contrived to 
remove the slightest risk of trade with the warring 
nations leading to American implication in the conflict 
that it now seems likely, despite the vigorous opposition 
of the extremer isolationists, to become law in some form or 
other. Early next week the Senate will begin to debate it, 
and a majority of about 20 for the removal of the embargo 
is being forecast in Washington. Already the National 
Republican Club, made up of prominent Republicans from 
all over the United States, has registered an eight-to-one 
vote in favour of “cash and carry,” which the President’s 
bill would substitute for the embargo. It is very strictly, 
almost puritanically, a neutrality bill. Belligerents must 
take title for the arms or munitions they buy before the 
goods are shipped, and only non-renewable 90-day credits 
will be accorded. Belligerents must not sell securities in the 
United States. American vessels, by the bill, must carry 
no goods or passengers to belligerent countries, and no 
American vessels or citizens must enter “ combat areas.” 


* * * 


This out-and-out neutrality will not aid American ship- 
ping, and it is at Panama, where 21 American countries 
are in conference, that correlative compensations are being 
considered. Measures to organise and develop inter- 
American trade and communications are under discus- 
sion, together with plans to stabilise inter-American ex- 
change rates and to furnish loans for South American 
countries. Indeed, it is already the cry of Nazi propa- 
gandists, busy in the Republics, that the United States is 
seeking to create an American economic empire under the 
cloak of joint American neutrality, and to create it in the 
very countries where German trade had its highest suc- 
cesses in pre-war penetration. None of the American 
countries will be turned from their path by belligerent pro- 
tests. Their aim is to protect themselves, strategically and 
economically, against the repercussions of the war in 
Europe. They wish to clear their waters of belligerent 
vessels of war—German submarines have been seen close 
to land—and the United States proposal that the Americas 
should be ringed round with a “ safety belt” of “ inter- 
national territorial waters ” hundreds of miles wide will re- 
ceive favourable attention. Both in Washington and at 
Panama it is honest neutrality that is the first aim, even 
though inter-American co-operation to secure it may well 
bring material economic advantages as well. 


* * * 


The Commonwealth's Part.—The war plans of 
the Dominion Governments are maturing with surprising 
speed. The Canadian Government has decided to raise an 
expeditionary force of two divisions, and from the number 
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of applications that seem to have been received—in this 
direction Australia and New Zealand have the same story to 
tell—the only problem should be one of selection. Accord- 
ing to an official statement by the reformed Cabinet (the 
most important change in which is Mr Norman Rogers’s 
transfer from the Ministry of Labour to that of National 
Defence), plans are laid for the “maximum effective 
co-operation ” with the British Government. At Canberra 
the House of Representatives has voted a bill to provide 
for a war loan of £20 millions. Part of this will go towards 
the equipment of an air expeditionary force to consist of 
four bomber squadrons and two fighter squadrons with 
some complement of ground staff, making a total of 550 
men. Mr Menzies has stated that this force should be 
ready to go oversea before Christmas. It will be recruited 
from the 3,000 or 4,000 applicants in the Civil Air 
Reserve. Commercial measures which have been taken 
include a system of export licensing. In New Zealand the 
Government has set up a Primary Production Council to 
organise war-time production, and an Industrial Emer- 
gency Council to supervise labour matters. A special 
military force of 6,600 men is to be formed, and for this 
more than 13,000 recruits have applied. In India another 
step towards the definition of the Congress Party’s policy 
towards the war in Europe has now been taken by a further 
meeting between the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi; the nice 
balance of the Congress Working Committee’s compromise 
between its opposition to the British in India and its sym- 
pathies with their cause elsewhere will doubtless take 
time to evolve. 


* * * 


Russia in the Baltic.—M. Selter’s story shows the 
arbitrary way in which the balance of power is changing 
in Eastern Europe. On September 24th the Estonian 
Foreign Minister arrived in Moscow and had immediate 
discussions with M. Molotoff, the Soviet Prime Minister. 
He was back in Tallinn the next day, evidently with dis- 
turbing news. On September 27th he was in Moscow once 
more, this time in company with M. Sarajoglu, the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, and with Herr von Ribbentrop and his 
thirty-eight legal and political luminaries. By that time the 
cat was far enough out of the bag to measure its distress. 
The Soviet Government, it appeared, was pressing on 
M. Selter the acceptance of some kind of “ transit trade 
treaty ”—Russian-Estonian transit trade is already subject 
to special concessions and amounts to little in weight or 
in value—and behind this screen further appeared the 
strong suspicion that the Russians wanted certain islands 
off the Estonian coast, presumably as a set-off to the still 
unfortified Aaland Islands, which are in Germany’s sphere 
of influence, and to the islands which the Finns are known 
to have fortified off their coast. This was a pretty appendix 
to the long contested dispute over the Aaland fortifications, 
and it may be followed by others in the same sense. And in 
case M. Selter felt emboldened to hold out against these 
terms by the declaration of the Estonian Commander-in- 
Chief, General Laidoner, that Estonia would fight for her 
independence, the Soviet Government had meanwhile 
issued a number of minatory statements on the escape 
from Tallinn harbour of an interned Polish submarine, the 
Orzel, and what were supposed to have been that vessel’s 
subsequent exploits in Baltic waters. 


* * * 


Mobilising Production. — In the last war, a 
shortage of shells brought down a Government and 
threatened the issue of the war itself. This has not been 
forgotten. Last week, Mr Burgin, Minister of Supply, gave 
details of the new drive to make munitions, and to a point 
his account was impressive. His job, he said, was to ensure 
a smooth and ample flow of supplies, and to aid him he 
had called in ten leaders of industry, commerce and finance. 
On paper, the personnel of this Munitions Supply Council 
could — 2 bettered; and the statistics which the 


at work under his supervision were encouraging. Yet 
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Mr Burgin’s apologia still left the House unco 
the errors and the delays of the last war were being surel 
obviated. The avowed reluctance of the Ministry to inter 
fere with the normal course of industry until shortages or 
delivery difficulties have already arisen has aroused some 
misgiving ¢ver since war broke out; and the Ministry’s 
refusal to take advantage of its full statutory powers to take 
the whole sphere of war supplies under its central control 
leaves open the likelihood that a time will come once more 
when the sheer necessity of the forces’ demand for material 
will compel a sudden and drastic overhaul of the machinery 
of supply. It is not present needs but future needs which 
should dictate Mr Burgin’s use of his powers. It is to win 
the war and not simply to carry it on that is the prime 
objective. The dichotomy between Army supplies (includ- 
ing anti-aircraft), which the Minister controls, and Air 
Force and Admiralty supplies, which he does not, is for- 
tuitous and, in the long run, wasteful of time and material. 
The Supply Council itself is made up of part-time experts 
who have normaily other jobs to do. The thirteen area 
officers, who are to assist Mr Burgin and the Council to 
initiate an expansion of munitions output, are ex-Service 
officers not drawn from the active ranks of the engineering 
trades that are chiefly concerned. The Ministry has at 
present neither the authority nor the personnel to marshal 
the plant and labour of the entire engineering industry, 
even though it is precisely this marshalling which the needs 
of the war will require. This criticism can be couched too 
strongly. The Government is in an infinitely better position 
to furnish the forces with material than it was in 1914; 
and the early-war slump in civil businesses has automatic- 
ally released resources for war needs. It is perfectly true 
that rigid regimentation of industry is neither needed nor 
desirable. But clear-sighted planning is; and it is precisely 
this which is put in danger by the ultra-cautious procedure 
of Mr Burgin’s Ministry. 


nvinced that 


* * * 


Unemployment.— Early in 1914 an eminent 
politician announced that he intended to devote himself 
for the duration of the war to alleviating the lot of the 
unemployed. Those persons who have felt misgivings at the 
current increase in unemployment are likely to be reassured 
by the fact that six weeks of war were sufficient to show 
that this gentleman’s devotion would not be required. They 
will also have welcomed Sir Samuel Hoare’s broadcast 
statement and the official pronouncement of the Ministry 
of Labour that the present phase will quickly pass. But 
there is no solid assurance of immediate betterment. The 
reduction of 76,000 in the number of male unemployed in 
the month ending September 11th was outweighed by an 
increase of 175,000 in the number of unemployed women. 
Moreover, it is clear that the bulk of the increase occurred 
in the eight days which followed the declaration of war. 
And it is reasonably certain that the number of unemployed 
has continued to grow since that time. In fact, whatever the 
prospects of ultimate recovery, and they are undoubtedly 
good, the present position is unpleasant. London and the 
south-eastern counties have had an all-round increase in 
unemployment, and the prospects of a great improvement 
here are small. The main demands for workers will come 
from the regions concerned with heavy industry and ship- 
building, and they will not be met without migration and 
a certain amount of consequent hardship. A close watch will 
have to be kept on the size of these movements. It was 
widely recognised before the war began that a permanent 
population increase in those areas where employment !s 
certain to fall off steeply as soon as war demands ccas¢ 
would be a disaster. Now is the time to decide how much 
new plant is wanted to meet war demands and to = 
— an eye to the long term where the new works shall 

t. 


* * * 


The Incidence of Income Tax. — The effect . 
the proposed increases in the rates of income tax = 
surtax is illustrated in the following table. It is not 
sible to select more than a few examples from the many 
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that could be quoted. The cases of a single man with 
income all from investments and a married man with three 
children and an income wholly earned have been chosen as 
illustrating the two extremes. The tax is expressed as the 
effective rate charged in the £ of the taxpayer’s total 
income. 





SEER 
Single Man, all Investment | Married Man, three children 
Income 





incomes all Earned Income 
a | | 
Old Rate | 1940-41 Rate} Old Rate | 1940-41 Rate 
£ s. d. s @& s do s. d 
125) ccsesevereseees eee 0 3le iit aA 
TD - <ascntieluiing 10 1 101g aS i 
SOD cccisenaealel 2 5ig a - ” 
500 seessereesesees 3 42 49 0 Le 0 Bip 
BOD ssecocssroveves 2 5 yp 1 3lg 2 51, 
1,000 ...seceeeeseoes 5 6 Il 1 ll 3 3 
TOOO  scssresmerate 4 91 6 7 29 4 3 
2,000 ...rccocceeeees 4 112 6 10 3 5 5 Ol, 
9,000 cccccsesssooes 7 7 6 4 6l, 6 4 
4,000 seccrccoscceses 6 lig 8 lie 5 4lo 9 3 
5000  .ccoscoccnesess 6 8le 8 8lo 6 1 8 0 
10,000 ....cceccceese 8 72 10 912 8 32 10 5 
50,000 ...cseeeeeeeeee 12 5 15 4l2 12 4l2 15 319 
100,000  ...sseeecsosees 13 Qle 16 512 13 Ql, 16 5 


— Nn 


This table illustrates the fallacy of discussing income tax 
in terms of the standard rate. It is necessary to have an 
income of £3,000 in the first case, and of over £4,000 in 
the other, before the effective rate of tax reaches the 
standard rate. This point has very great psychological 
importance. If the family man with an income of £800 had 
been told on Wednesday, not that the standard rate was 
to be 7s. 6d. in the £, but that he was to pay income tax 
at the rate of 2s. 54d. in the £ of his income, he might 
even have imagined that his liability had been reduced. 
A standard rate, converted into a graduated scale by a 
complicated series of allowances at one end and by surtax 
at the other, has never been a very logical method of 
fitting assessment to the capacity to pay. With the rise to 
7s. 6d., it has become a positive psychological handicap. 
There were phrases in the Chancellor’s speech which sug- 
gested that he was contemplating an entirely new method 
of assessment which, so far as individuals are concerned, 
would substitute graded steps for the standard rate. This 
clearly cannot be done in the middle of a year; but he will 
be well advised to make the change in April. 


* * * 


Profiteering. — The practice of charging excessive 
retail prices has spread. As was argued in these columns last 
week, the only just cause for increasing prices is a rise in 
costs. Ever since the war began the Government has recog- 
nised this, but it has been found that, in the case of goods 
whose prices are not actually controlled, official persuasion 
and public opinion are not enough to prevent profiteering. 
There are even instances of fixed prices being infringed. 
A week ago the President of the Board of Trade expressed 
his determination to put a stop to this. He admitted that 
there were good grounds for higher prices—the fall in 
sterling, the rise in world prices, transport difficulties, the 
cost of insurance and the expense of A.R.P. But the 
Profiteers were taking a toll far heavier than these charges 
could justify. It is the Government’s intention to take two 
steps: to bring theprices of many more goods under 
control and to introduce new and more severe sanctions 
against offenders, It was disappointing to learn that these 
sanctions are still only “ under consideration.” The diffi- 
culty has been foreseen for a long time, and it is precisely 
now that the ruthless stamping-out of petty profiteering is 
most urgently needed. 


* * * 


Civil Defenders.—It has long been the contention 
of critics that an error was made in the organisation of 
A.R.P. when it was decided to give all parts of the country, 
both urban and rural, vulnerable and safe alike, passive 
Protection on the same scale. This has now been recognised 
in official quarters. The feeling that too much money is 
being spent and too many men used in the watch and ward 
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of civil defenders in small towns and country districts will 
soon be thinned out. In particular, many of the paid full- 
tume firemen and wardens will be replaced by voluntary 
part-time workers. This economy is obvious common sense 
—provided it is not carried too far. The whole country is 
entitled to adequate protection, and such devices as the 
black-out must necessarily be nation-wide. Above all, as 
the Prime Minister urged on Tuesday, the absence of air 
raids so far must cause no relaxation at all in civil defence. 
A false sense of security might bring fatal consequences. 


* * * 


Japan on Her Own.—-In spite of the sparse news 
coming through, the battle for Changsha, begun by the 
Japanese in the middle of last week, seems to have taken 
the disguise of a major campaign. Neither side can yet 
claim a victory, though if the Japanese are as much in 
earnest as they seem the Chinese may be expected to be 
driven southwards further into Hunan. It is more likely 
that the news, chiefly from Japanese sources, is being 
coloured by a desire to herald with good military news the 
formation of Mr Wang Ching-wei’s puppet government 
in South China. This is on the programme for early 
October, and is expected to take place at Nanking. The 
Japanese Government would then accord the South China 
Government its formal recognition and make it the 
occasion for at least a temporary suspension of hostilities. 
General Chiang Kai-shek, whose position with his own 
people seems to be as strong as ever, would presumably 
welcome this opportunity for further preparation and re- 
construction. In Tokyo disillusion with the Germans is 
growing deeper, and is probably a factor in the Govern- 
ment’s decision to prop Mr Wang Ching-wei on the top 
of some sort of peace structure in South China. Another 
effect seems to have been the decision to appoint as Foreign 
Minister (in place of Mr Arita) an admiral who was for 
some time Naval Attaché in Washington and is understood 
to be persona grata in the United States. Admiral 
Nomura’s job, as far as can be seen, will be to do precisely 
nothing apart from keeping his good reputation. Towards 
Europe his bearing will in that case be one of polite 
interest qualified by heavy private suspicion. It might be 
worse. 


* * * 


Swedish Safeguards.—There are no British ships in 
the Baltic, and so the Germans, retaliating in any way they 
can against the British Contraband Control, have taken 
to sinking Scandinavian ships bound for the United King- 
dom, even if they are carrying goods not on the contraband 
list. Swedish and Finnish ships have been sunk this week, 
to the indignation of their owners and the respective 
Governments. This sort of thing may be expected to con- 
tinue until the British and Swedish Governments have 
fixed up at least a temporary agreement for the regula- 
tion of their war-time commerce—and that will take some 
time—-and have come to an arrangement about warship 
convoys. Shipment of goods via Norway and the North 
Sea need not be seriously considered, for the cost, especially 
at a time when the British Government has fixed maximum 
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prices, would be prohibitive. In the present interval the 
Germans may be expected to do everything they can to 
ruin British-Swedish trade and to hamper the conclusion 
of the trade agreement made necessary by the Contra- 
band Control. They will be hampered in these wrecking 
tactics, however, by the lively pro-British sentiment which 
exists in Sweden (to-day far more than in the last war) 
and by the general realisation that Swedish business, far 
from making war profits, will be lucky to escape incurring 
war losses. 


* * * 


Serbo-Croat Federation.—After a long examina- 
tion of the completed federal agreement, both sides in 
Jugoslavia seem to be well satisfied of its fairness and 
workability. The extremist (Frankovci) wing of the Croat 
People’s Party has made its anticipated complaints that 
the agreement was not drastic enough; but their opinion 
does not count for much, and Dr Matchek, who has the 
ruling say in Zagreb, has told the Press that he himself is 
content. Both the Skupshtina and the Senate are now dis- 
solved, the Government has received full powers to alter 
the electoral and other affected laws, and the next step 
must be new elections for a Parliament that will be more 
in accordance with public opinion. In the present troubled 
circumstances, the date of those elections is likely to be 
put off for longer than would have otherwise been possible 
or desirable; but in the meantime the Croatian Ban has 
been appointed in the person of M. Shubashitch, who was 
for long Dr Matchek’s assistant, and the administration of 
Croatia has been provided for by the appointment of eight 
Croats and two Serbs, roughly proportionate to the popu- 
lation of the new self-governing province, to serve as de- 
partmental heads. Now that he has got his foundation, Dr 
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Matchek can go ahead with the superstructure while wait. 
ing for Parliamentary reorganisation; it is to be hoped 
that he will show patience and moderation. This easin 
of old frictions has left the bulk of Jugoslavs free to nak 
their minds to problems of foreign policy, and, with the 
Balkan balance of power altering daily, those problems 
are likely to demand more and more attention. There are 
signs that, in common with her neighbours, Jugoslavia is 
giving a good deal of that attention to Russia. 


* * * 


Stagnant Capital Market.—Capital issues statistics 
for the third quarter of any normal year are usually dull 
but the figures for the past quarter can only be described 
as abject. The period, of course, covers one month of war, 
a month of acute tension and a month affected by holidays, 
Thus, the capital issue statistics published for the first 
half-year in The Economist of July 1, 1929, might merely 
be repeated without causing any grave distortion of the 
facts. Issues by direct public offer for the first five months 
of 1939 amount to £50.7 millions, compared with {47.4 
millions for the first half of the year and with {155.6 
millions for the first nine months of 1938. Including 
securities for which permission to deal has been accorded, 
the nine months “ new basis ” total is {85.7 millions, com- 
pared with {74.7 millions for the first half of the year 
and with {217.8 millions for the first nine months of 
1938. Expressed as a proportion of direct public offer 
business transacted in the first nine months of 1928, the 
total for the corresponding period this year represents no 
more than 17 per cent. The four tables set out at the 
foot of this page tell their own vivid story of a capital 
market which has ceased to function on a normal basis, 
and has now been brought under close control. 
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Capital Market Control.—The exiguous totals re- 
corded this year—and particularly during the past quarter 
—are not, however, without some compensating advan- 
tages. Sir John Simon’s Budget speech on Wednesday has 
clearly set before the gilt-edged market the size of it 
problems—to raise £938 millions for defence purposes this 
year. Already, however, a sum of {502.4 millions had been 
earmarked for borrowing before the outbreak of war. 
Hence, while the market needed no convincing that in 
principle it is right and proper to tax to the uttermost for 
defence purposes, it wisely keeps in its mind the probability 
that defence borrowing on this scale represents only the 
first instalment. Nor was any light shed in the Budget 
speech on the terms of prospective borrowing, except that 
the appeal would be nation-wide. In these circumstances no 
one would deny the importance of proper control over the 
capital market, the general basis of which was indicated 
in a Note on page 498 of The Economist of September 9th. 
But these general indications have not subsequently re- 
ceived any official clarification. For example, while the 
broad distinction between issues made for cash and other 
issues is clear, the bonus share apparently still remains 
on an undemarcated border-line. Clearly, bonus issues are 
not, proximately at any rate, issues for cash, although 
it would be possible to devise the conditions of their 
issue in such a way that they are tantamount to issues for 
cash—for example, if a substantial cash dividend were 
withheld and substituted by a scrip bonus, The technique 
of control over bonus issues—which must, of course, be 
submitted for approval—would thus appear to merit closer 
examination than it has yet received, though bona fide 
issues representing the capitalisation of tangible reserves 
should receive approval. At the same time, it may be asked, 
in view of the disclosures relating to local mortgages in a 
Note on page 612 of this week’s issue, whether the appa- 
rent exemption of such issues from the purview of the 
Capital Issues Committee might not be reconsidered. 
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German-Polish Self-Sufficiency.—At a moment 
when Germany is threatened with losing the production 
of the Saar coalfield, which in a good year amounts to 
about 13,000,000 metric tons, it is of interest to calculate 
what raw materials she may hope to draw from the Polish 
territories in her hands. In coal the gains are consider- 
able. The former Czechoslovak coalfield of Ostrava- 
Karvina, annexed by Poland in 1938, produces over eight 
million metric tons per year, and the three other Polish 
coalfields, all in German hands, together produce over 
35 million tons per year. Of mineral raw materials, Ger- 
many will gain little. Polish iron ore production in 1938 
amounted to 280,000 tons compared with Germany’s pro- 
duction of over 3,000,000 tons and imports of 21,000,000 
tons. Production of zinc was 107,000 tons compared with 
Germany’s imports of 425,000 tons. Poland produces no 
copper, or bauxite (for aluminium), or manganese, and 
little lead. Agricultural products make a much better 
showing : — 


AVERAGE OF 1936-7-8 
(000 metric tons) 


Produc- German 
tion Exports Imports 
MIE“ iinbecidiiuccouiacsohtae 2,023 31 854 
Ps isccctickisdevbretncesdie 1,378 279 252 
SE senspelteliuncadecsetentine 2,547 45 88 
IN: i ceiiendiastipagundnadeine 6,418 153 97 
Wheat and rye flour ...... on 118 a 
ED Masten inn snenneed lll aie 1,409 
lien tithadinitionsstechensie 769 62 1,289 
Sl ndiebsebekssacceiesuesebes ‘ak ll 84 
SEIN dacisicctsddusdeeceiaccedie 26 94 
IG Suctibedbidamidiubbssébetens 8 17 12 
Wood & timber (unplaned) 1,368 3,827 


Poland was a large net exporter of grains and wood, and 
was slowly building up an export trade in meat and dairy 
produce. But she was on balance a net importer of oils 
and fats. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Neutral Switzerland 


(From our Geneva Correspondent) 


Ts neutral by tradition and by her own will, 
Switzerland is nevertheless deeply affected by the Euro- 
pean conflict. She has, in the first place, to defend her 
neutrality, and the whole of her Army is under arms. The 
new military organisation has proved excellent: on August 
29th, within six hours, all the frontiers were occupied by the 
Frontier Defence Force, about 80,000 strong; general 
mobilisation began on September 2nd at 8 a.m., and on 
September 3rd—exactly ten minutes before the telegraph 
announced that England was at war with Germany—all the 
Army units, 500,000 men in all—were at their appointed 
Places. This is no negligible burden for a small country, as 
mobilisation costs exceed 5 million francs a day (£1 = just 
Over 174 Swiss francs); and the funds for meeting these 
expenses will probably be obtained by the issue of short- 
term Government bonds. 

The Federal Government has also been granted full powers 
by Parliament to take the measures necessary for the main- 
tenance of neutrality and the economic defence of the 
country. The export of arms, war material, ammunition and 
explosives is stri prohibited; and all other exports are 
controlled by the State and subject to licence. ; 

The delicate task is to take steps for the revictualling of 
Switzerland. The country can live for about 36 weeks on its 
Own p ion. It has no seaport or outlet to the sea. It is 
Shut in between France, Germany and Italy, and wholly 
depends on other countries for maritime transport. On the 
Outbreak of war, the Government at once imposed a series 
Of restrictions with a view to avoiding the grave errors made 
in 1914-18. Then life continued as usual; the consumption 





of food and fuel was not reduced; and hoarding and the 
raising of prices were not prevented. Nothing was done 
until, towards the middle of 1916, the situation grew so 
serious that drastic restrictions had to be imposed; rations 
were then insufficient; and the population suffered to some 
extent from under-feeding. 

These mistakes have not been repeated this time. As soon 
as mobilisation became unavoidable the Government pro- 
hibited the sale of cereals and their by-products, rice, dried 
vegetables, sugar, fats and oils, methylated spirit and alcohol. 
Only small quantities of coffee, soap and other products can 
be purchased. Coal, oil and petrol were at once rationed, 
motorists being allowed about nine gallons a month, and 
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motor traffic being suspended on Sundays, except for public 
transport, military and medical services. Ration cards will be 
issued within two months, and meanwhile the population 
must live on the foodstuffs it was ordered to store a few 
months ago. That does not mean that there is any shortage of 
foodstuffs and fuel. Actually, stocks of foodstuffs are 
sufficient for 18 months, and those of coal for over two 
years. But the Government intend to prevent speculation, 
hoarding and the raising of prices, and to enable present 
stocks to last as long as possible. 


Switzerland and her Neighbours 


The position of Switzerland is not an easy one, as she 
depends on her neighbours for revictualling. Italy has put her 
ports at the disposal of Switzerland for the unshipping of 
liquid fuel and foodstuffs. France has allowed the forward- 
ing of oil and petrol now stranded in French ports and 
railway stations. England is ready to supply her with food- 
stuffs and raw materials on condition that they will not be 
re-exported to Germany. nee 

Germany, much disturbed by the beginning of the 
blockade, is now endeavouring to persuade neutral countries 
to trade with her as if there were no war. If any neutral 
abides by the rules of the British blockade and adopts an 
attitude “ contrary to neutrality,” Germany will be compelled 
“though with regret, to reconsider the loyal and objective 
attitude she has adopted in regard to neutrals.” This dis- 
guised menace leaves the Swiss unmoved. They are neutral, 
both from the political and military point of view, but they 
do not accept the German theory of economic neutrality. 

No foreign Government, it is said here, has the right to 
interpret according to its own views the character of Swiss 
neutrality. Switzerland mobilised all her forces to show her 
will to defend herself against any aggressor. She stopped the 
export of arms, and submitted all other exports to Govern- 
ment control, thus showing her resolve to remain wholly 
impartial and not to be a party in any blockade scheme. 
Switzerland is free to export her home. products, but she 
will not re-export the goods and products she will get from 
the Allies for her own consumption. The revictualling of 
the country rests on Swiss probity, and the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as the people are decided to maintain that 
attitude strictly despite the veiled menaces of Nazi Germany. 


September 22nd. 


The Foundations of the 
French War Economy 


[FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN a state of war was declared between France and Ger- 
many it was the hour of the Army. The Army had first claim 
upon everything and everybody. But as soon as the Army 
was drawn up on the frontiers, it was the task of the Govern- 
ment to organise the home front in the rear to support and 
maintain the strength of the front line. What were the 
principles of the war economy thus begun? M. Reynaud has 
put it neatly: “ In peace it is liberty, but in war it is control.” 
Fifteen days after the outbreak of war a batch of decrees 
appeared in the fournal Officiel which laid down the founda- 
tions of France’s war economy. 

These decrees fall into two main classes. There were, first 
of all, a series of defensive measures designed to ensure the 
stability of money and prices. French holders of foreign 
assets were called upon to declare them before December 
Ist on pain of penalties running from six months to five 
years’ imprisonment. The purchase of foreign securities was 
for the most part forbidden. The raising of prices above the 
level of September Ist was forbidden, except for agricultural 
prices, which were put under the control of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Two other decrees consolidated these enactments in prin- 
ciple. One instituted the control of foreign trade with the 
evident intention of reducing to a minimum the gap between 
imports and exports. The other placed limits upon increases 
in profits and wages. In sum all these measures will tend to 
Preserve the equilibrium of the period of liberal economic 
policy and arrest the inflationary tendencies that would en- 
danger the execution of war orders. They laid a foundation 
of ee, 

- next step was to provide for the most rapid possible 
increase in industrial output. Ms in 0h Shale. end thet the aonend 
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batch of decrees is directed. There are measures to restore 
the smooth working of industries upset by the mobilisation 
orders; heaped-up stocks are freed; payment for goods 
requisitioned and for war orders is to be speeded up. Another 
enactment fixed the powers of the new Ministry of Arma- 
ments; it is charged with the task of ensuring supplies of 
material to the armed forces (excluding work for the Navy 
and Air Force), and with the supervision of all the many 
and varied industries supplying raw materials and semi- 
finished and finished goods for war purposes. Other measures 
gave the Minister of Commerce power to organise, within 
the framework of the country’s economic regions, the whole 
of French production, and to plan ahead for the restocking 
of raw materials and for expanding manufacture. 

Only the foundations have been laid. The substitution of 
control for economic freedom will raise complex problems. 
But the process of intensive re-armament in peace-time had 
already opened the door to war economy. Moreover, the 
Daladier-Reynaud Cabinet had already increased confidence 
in peace-time and expanded production by securing collab- 
oration between all classes in the country; and a chief aid in 
this work was the German menace. 

It is this confidence which has brought back to the 
country 26,000 million francs’ worth of gold. It is this con- 
fidence which has appreciably raised the indices of industrial 
production and foreign trade. In August imports were valued 
at 3,845 million francs, against 3,712 millions in August, 
1938; and exports were 2,908 millions, against 2,457 millions, 
The August import surplus was thus only 938 million francs, 
against 1,255 millions twelve months before; and of this 938 
millions only 638 millions were on account of trade with 
foreign countries, the rest of the surplus being incurred in 
trade with the French colonies. In the first eight months of 
this year the import surplus was 8,707 million francs, com- 
pared with 11,786 millions in the first eight months of 1938; 
and in trade with foreign countries only the eight-months 
surplus fell from 8,800 millions to 6,260 millions, 

This Steady improvement was an encouraging prelude to 
the strain of war. Moreover, it occurred in a period of rela- 
tively stable Prices. At the end of last month (just before the 
war-time price controls were put on) the general index of 
wholesale prices was 672 against 677 at the end of July and 
644 at the end of August, 1938. The index of the cost of 
living was 129 (1930 = 100) against 128.7 in May and 118.6 
in August, 1938. 

The Situation when war began was good. Money was 
stable; prices were steady; production was on the upgrade; 
fiscal receipts had been rising for some time; savings bank 
deposits were expanding; and it is an index of financial 
stability that this month, after rising to 146,000 million 
francs on September 7th, the fiduciary note circulation of 
the Bank of France fell back in the following week to 
145,000 millions. After three weeks of war the war economy 
is going ahead under its own steam. 

September 23rd. 


United States Business 
and the War 


[FROM OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT] 


On September 21st, the Congress assembled in special 
session to consider amendments for repeal of the Neutrality 
Act of 1935, prohibiting the export of arms and munitions to 
Specifically, the principal item immediately con- 
cerned is airplanes. With this exception, it is not clear that its 
continuance or repeal is a’major factor in the volume of our 


Its replacement by the so-called cash-and-carry plan 's 
more incalculable, as it would probably involve a considerable 
re-routing of shipping. While opinion generally expects 4 
material increase in certain types of exports to Europe, !t 
imagines that other types will be curtailed, and is inclined 
to question the idea that our aggregate exports to Europe 
are about to increase greatly. On the other hand, it appears 
that a certain windfall of South American orders is already 
coming into our market. 
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reduced their discount rates, which are now purely nominal. 
In the past three weeks, this chronicle of the impact of 
war on America has concerned itself with markets because 
their movements are conspicuous, indicative, and reported 
daily. The movements of business activity, on the other 
hand, are less volatile, and statistical data are slower to 
appear. It is now clear that most, if not all, branches of 
business moved sharply upwards in the first three weeks of 
September. Steel operations are now running at nearly 80 per 
cent. of capacity, against an average of 50 per cent. in the 
first half of the year; and such significant indices as those 
of car-loadings and electric power production have risen 
steeply. Indeed, one hears conjectures that a freight-car 
shortage of sorts may appear at the time of the seasonal peak 
of activity, which ordinarily comes in early October. It is 
because of these signs that “forward buying” is again in 
evidence. This is only to be expected; but it is a little sur- 
prising that even the real estate market (at least in New York 
City) has been quickened after a decade of uninterrupted 
lethargy. 

All these signs and portents quite definitely date from the 
outbreak of war. Nevertheless, they are only partially war 
phenomena. In part, they are seasonal, for in the American 
economy the advance in activity in the autumn, although less 
marked than in the spring, is still conspicuous. In part, too, 
these signs of improvement are cyclical; inventories had been 
reduced during the long period of the “ buyers’ market,” 
and from the end of the coal strike in May down to the end 
of August, there had been a distinct upward trend in busi- 
ness, most evident in steel, most significant, perhaps, in car 
loadings and power production. This trend had found no 
reflection in either share or commodity markets. It was the 
war that gave the stimulus, and caused prices to rise. 

It is the appearance of this “ sellers’ market” rather than 
the actual upturn in business activity that has revived in- 
flation-mindedness. Inflation-mindedness is not new. Its 
symptom is an epidemic of conversations or discussions fore- 
casting or foreboding a decline in the internal value of the 
dollar, as distinct from a rise in prices. It is not unlikely that 
the inflation-mindedness has had a part in the sound liquida- 
tion of gilt-edged bonds; another example is what is called 
“investment” buying of diamonds by individuals as a 
“store of value.” 

_ Simultaneously, one hears fears expressed about the defla- 
tionary consequences of the fall in sterling. The pound is 
now worth almost a dollar less in the exchange than the 
average of the five-year period 1934-38. Six months ago, a 
decline of this magnitude would have aroused fears of a flood 
of European imports; under the circumstances, it is recog- 
nised that European industry has its hands full. Hence, these 
fears are centred on primary commodity prices. 

The final phase of the American price collapse of 1931-32 
has always been attributed to the initial devaluation of 
sterling. It is recognised that general conditions are radically 
different now; and, confounding all theory, the fall in sterling 
has actually synchronised with a vigorous rise in commodity 
Prices, None the less, a considerable body of opinion has 
always held that the dollar-sterling rate is a world economic 
factor of first importance, and that a sudden and material 
alteration in the exchange rates of the two is likely to be 
followed by important consequences. To the great relief of 
Wall Street, the disparity between the “official” and the 
“black” rates for sterling (mentioned last week) has 
narrowed. The spread has at times been as big as 20 or 30 
cents—not wide, as such markets go, but disconcerting to 
persons who were shocked at the very idea. 


September 22nd. 


Portugal’s Economic 
Defences 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 
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in price of medical supplies coming from countries at war, 
although current stocks in the hands of Portuguese whole- 
Salers are ample, have been stopped by the arrest and tem- 
porary detention of the offenders. Extension of these mal- 
Practices will mean the application of the extremest rigours 
of the law. Private hoarding is frowned upon; and, so far as 
possible, the economic life of the country has been kept upon 
a normally even keel. 

Portugal lives by farming and fishing. This year the 
country has been blessed with good crops of the grains and 
pulses (beans, peas, etc.) which, with dried codfish, form the 
people’s staple food. The year’s fishing, off the Newfound- 
land banks and the Greenland coast, has also been excep- 
tionally favourable. The fear that the oil market would slump 
because of the abundant supply and the end of the Spanish 
Civil War has now gone. There is a surplus of wine and 
wine products. In all, Portugal is well placed by the bounty 
of nature to face the near future; and the outlook for food 
supplies is very satisfactory for at least six months. 


The Importance of Overseas Trade 


What is not perhaps so clear is the outlook for Portugal’s 
export trade and industries. The maintenance of domestic 
manufactures is imperative for the country’s well-being; and 
this is why the Government has set up a licensing system for 
several categories of exported merchandise. The list includes 
all metals (including tinplate, old iron and scrap), all forms 
of rubber, paper and rags, fish oil (including whale oil), 
machinery and coal. These are the things that Portuguese 
industry must have; supplies from overseas may be inter- 
rupted or cut down; and only after the needs of industry 
have been met will the export of any of these commodities 
be permitted. 

This does not mean that Portugal’s export trade is to be 
suspended. To carry it on is still a vital need, and the dis- 
posal of the country’s chief export products—wine, cork, 
canned fish and (especially important now) resinous products 
—is a first concern. Given the open freedom of the seas, 
Portugal should be able to dispose of the bulk of these on 
favourable terms to France, Great Britain and the United 
States, her usual customers. 

The case of resin and turpentine is not so simple. In 
peace-time 75 per cent. of Portugal’s exports of these went 
to Germany. Nor is it likely that the demand for cork from 
Scandinavian countries will take up the large surplus now 
available. 

It will be some months before these matters are made 
clearer. All one can say now, in the first throes of a terrible 
international upheaval, is that the outlook for Portugal is 
much better now than it was 25 years ago. That this is so is 
largely the achievement of Dr Salazar, President of the 
Council and executive head of the Government. And a not 
unimportant factor in the future will be the degree of assist- 
ance Britain and France will be able to give to Portugal in 
the task of carrying on her normal overseas trade. 


September 19th. 


The Economic Outlook 
in Greece 


[FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONDENT] 


is perhaps appropriate, while the war in Europe is still in 
. ane ae to examine the immediate prospects for 
business in Greece. While unfavourable weather conditions 
adversely affected a number of crops, there is every sign that 
agricultural production, upon which Greece still mainly 
depends, will prove satisfactory. Tobacco production, for 
instance, is provisionally estimated at 57,000 tons, which is 
about 8,500 tons more than the output last year. 

Industrial activity is brisk; and the foreign trade returns 
for July showed a fall in the value of imports compared with 
July, 1938, and an increase in exports. For the first seven 
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months of the year the import surplus in merchandise trade 
was Drs. 3,567 millions (the market rate for sellers is 
£1 = 535 drachmas). This was Drs. 900 millions less than in 
the first seven months of 1938. 

- Internal trade, on the other hand, has been slack for some 
time. This is not unusual at this season of the year, but this 
year it has been made progressively worse by the gathering 
momentum of the European crisis. 

The immediate task is to counter the less welcome 
economic consequences of actual European war. Already a 
Ministerial committee has been set up to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the authorities to ensure the supplies of the food- 
stuffs and commodities the country needs. But, though the 
text for the renewal of the commercial agreement with Ger- 
many has been initialled in Berlin, the facility of discounting 
clearing credits in Reichsmarks has been suspended since 
September Ist. Payment in drachmas will hereafter only be 
made so long as there exist German drachma balances in the 
clearing, representing the proceeds of imports from Germany. 
Meanwhile it is indicative of the impact of the war threat 
upon the ordinary Greek that the note circulation of the 
Bank of Greece jumped from Drs. 8,109 millions on August 
23rd to Drs. 9,981 millions on August 31st. Bank deposits 
were withdrawn and notes were hoarded. 


September 18th. 


Japanese Trade and 
America 


[FROM OUR TOKYO CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE United States’ Government’s recent notice of the 
abrogation of the commercial treaty with Japan was rather 
sudden and unexpected, although it did not come out of 
the blue. If and when an embargo is imposed on American 
imports and exports, Japan will suffer considerably in view 
of America’s predominant share in Japan’s foreign trade. 


Books and 


The Actual Record 


THE Blue Book* concerning German-Polish relations and 
the outbreak of hostilities, published last week, makes an en- 
thralling narrative, as its wide sales to the public have shown; 
read as a diplomatic and political record, it is an eye-opener 
on the history of the past twelve months. Here, in a regular 
gallery of crime, are all the failings and hot-tempered impetu- 
osity which report has fastened on the Nazis; here, too, the 
almost diffident (and almost always prim) record of the 
British Government’s part in the events which led up to the 
outbreak of war. Theirs comes out as an honourable record, 
and with these documents before them it will be difficult for 
the historians to find the chink in their diplomatic armour. 
Even the cold light of post-war disillusion will find there 
little on which to pour its intolerance and scorn. 

Headed by a brief summary, the documents number 144, 
from the text of the German-Polish non-aggression agree- 
ment of January 26, 1934, running through a series of rele- 
vant quotations from Herr Hitler’s Reichstag and other 
speeches (quotations which are completely damning of his 
integrity), then including a whole series of diplomatic reports 
and telegrams, and ending with the Prime Minister’s broad- 
cast talk to the German people on September 4th. There is 
thus presented what amounts to a consecutive narrative, and 
the documents have been compiled so effectively that the 
minimum of knowledge is required to fill in the gaps. It is 
therefore right that they should reach, as they are doing, a 
wide public. On the British side this is good democratic 
diplomacy. 

The methods of German diplomacy are often new, but the 
theme is an old one. Once the stage was set, and the Germans 
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In 1938 Japan purchased from America 34.3 per cent. of her 
total imports, and sold 15.8 per cent. of her total exports 
The figures of trade by commodities reveal some even more 
important relations :— 


gmage 
of total 
(000 yen) % 
Imports from U.S.A. :— 
Ore and metals  .......sssscssseseseeses 262,866 36:2 
Ciersovenncbcsbicchsncns Aibndeheunen dances 240,143 80:4 
Raw COUMON ...scseeesecseceeeerereeeeenes 166,413 38+] 
Pa WRicnunseciaseeterssescevsnios 158,110 50:4 
Exports to U.S.A. :— 

BSED. decdosidistnbcnidhetanvienestates 297,883 81-8 
Tinned and bottled provisions ...... 12,021 13+1 
SE BOGEN venus victnbcccbeencosanoncesccees 18,282 23-3 
Pottery and porcelain ...........sss000 6,574 21-3 
BUNS velascenisidsicukeniods dhinkedeiediunns 6,093 24:3 


If, for example, the American Government imposes an 
embargo on oil, it will immediately present a serious prob- 
lem to Japan, although she is able to buy it elsewhere. A ban 
on scrap iron, if imposed, will prove a blow to Japanese 
steelmakers, even though the steel industry is fast getting rid 
of its dependence on imported scrap. American machine 
tools, especially high-grade ones, are essential to certain 
branches of the Japanese engineering industry; but if America 
refuses to sell them, Japan can now manage to do without 
many of them, and the sufferer in this case would rather be 
the American manufacturers as a result of the loss of one of 
their principal markets. 

Of Japan’s staple exports to America, raw silk will not be 
so adversely affected by the termination of the treaty, since 
it is a raw material essential to the American silk industry, 
though silk goods may be liable to prohibitive restrictions. 
Tinned and bottled provisions also are not likely to be shut 
out; and toys will easily surmount any tariff barriers that 
may be raised. Unless America wants war she is hardly 
likely to apply economic sanctions wholesale, and on the 
other hand if an American embargo is imposed piecemeal 
the pressure it will bring to bear upon Japan will probably 
not be strong enough to hold her in check. 


August 19th. 


Publications 


were hesitating to invade Poland only so long as they 
thought it worth while to work at the British Government 
to stay neutral, then the Anglo-German conflict of wills 
came plainly to the surface. On August 23rd, we read in a 
telegram from Sir Nevile Henderson to Lord Halifax record- 
ing an interview with Herr Hitler that the latter “ began by 
asserting that the Polish question would have been settled 
on the most generous terms if it had not been for England's 
unwarranted support.” Sir Nevile Henderson, who comes out 
of the whole thing with much credit, then “ drew attention 
to the inaccuracies of this statement, our guarantee having 
been given on March 31st and the Polish reply on March 
26th,” Herr Hitler “retorted by saying that the latter had 
been inspired by a British press campaign, which had invented 
a German threat to Poland the week before.” On August 29th 
Sir Nevile Henderson was again telling Herr Hitler “ that he 
must choose between England and Poland.” Time after time 
the British Government’s determination to honour their obli- 
gations to Poland was stated and restated. Their position was 
crystal clear. 

One of the most interesting features of this collection of 
documents is the light it casts on Hitler’s mentality. It 1s 
strange, but very understandable, that the British Ambassa- 
dor should think it necessary to preface his reports, on more 
than one occasion, with comments on the Fuehrer’s bearing. 
“ During the whole of this conversation Herr Hitler was ¢x- 
citable and uncompromising . . .”; while a day later he was 
“quite calm and never raised his voice once.” On August 
26th he was “ absolutely calm and normal and spoke with 
great earnestness and apparent sincerity”; on August 29th 
“the interview was of a stormy character, and Herr Hitler 
was far less reasonable than yesterday.” And so it goes 0”; 
with Herr von Ribbentrop screaming away at second fiddle. 

It is all there, in cold undeniable print. The manner of 
diplomacy should be precise; the Nazis have made theirs 
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extravagant. It should be restrained; theirs is a curious blend 
of the pompous and the puerile. It should have at least some 
traffic with the truth; theirs has none. It should show respect 
for the other side; theirs has made a virtue of vituperation. 
The spectacle of this humiliation is instructive, but it is not 
pleasant, and even while we rejoice in the incompetence of 
our enemies we may regret that so great a people as the 
Germans could find such unworthy rulers. 


Stalin’s Past 


Wuy did Stalin make a pact with Hitler and partition 
Poland? Everyone is asking this question, and time alone will 
tell the true reply. Meanwhile, here is an answer from a 
renegade Communist source,* built into nearly 700 pages of 
rather dreary biography recounting Stalin’s part in the last 
forty years of the long-winded and unintelligible doctrinal 
vicissitudes of Russian Communists. How authoritative the 
answer is seems doubtful. M. Souvarine’s clear aim is to 
denigrate Stalin. Lenin he wholly approves. Trotsky he 
admires, but writes off as a supreme individualist, oddly out 
of place in that galére of Communists. 

Even so, quite a liberal allowance for M. Souvarine’s bias 
still leaves Stalin’s part scarcely noble. 

Stalin is too rude (wrote Lenin himself soon before his death), 
and this fault . . . becomes insupportable in a General Secretary. 
Therefore I propose to appoint another man who in all respects 
differs from Stalin only in superiority—namely, more patient, 
more loyal, more polite and more attentive to comrades, less 
capricious. 

A quarter of a century ago Stalin was strongly suspected 
in the Party (on no tangible evidence, it must be straightway 
admitted) of denouncing his comrades to the police. Always, 
in the wilderness days, he revealed the capacity ‘‘ of secretly 
urging others to action while remdining himself aloof.” Never 
did he express a single original opinion on the political 
situation or the future of the revolution. He was content to 
bide his time. 

In the Revolution he was never in the van. His reputation 
was won as an “‘ organiser ” behind the scenes, and whenever 
he came to the fore his judgments appear to have been wrong 
ones. He came to power, according to this version of his 
career, because he intrigued for it, consistently and con- 
tinuously; and he was saved from failure by Lenin’s death, 
just when a break had become inevitable, and by the maladroit 
way in which Trotsky dealt with the Opposition that cast 
him out. 

Once in power he stayed there by the same means, and he 
now had the repressive powers of the State to aid him. He 
tripped and threw down his rivals one by one. The con- 
sistency of his career so described is not the consistency of 
Communism or, indeed, of any set of ideas. It is the con- 
sistency of sheer opportunism. 

So it is, in this view, with his foreign policy. It has always 
been devised with an eye to the main chance. After 1933, in 
spite of the ideological antipathy of the U.S.S.R. to Fascism, 
Stalin hoped to come to terms with Hitler, as he had done 
with Mussolini. But Hitler, hot in his tirades against 
Bolshevism, would not have it. Instead, Stalin made his own 
regime more and more Nazi, with concentration camps, 
Purges and the national instead of international slogans. 
Afraid of attack by Germany, he supported the League of 
Nations and even toyed with the Peace Front. Intervention 
in Spain and China showed the principle of limited liability 
upon which the “war against Fascism” was based. 

In the end it was first thoughts which won. His new 
nationalism wanted security and Russian Poland: in the 
Peace Front he would have had to be prepared to fight for 
them, and even then he might not have got any of Poland; 
a8 an uneasy and provisional friend of the Reich he has 
Sone to Warsaw with scarcely a skirmish. 

The pieces of M. Souvarine’s argument fit nicely. But it 
may be quite wrong. It is the speech of counsel for the 
Prosecution. The course of history may be counsel for the 
defence, and there may be sound and acceptable reasons for 
Russia’s latest moves. At present it is hard for the democracies 
to see them. 
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Shorter Notices 


“An Outline of International Price Theories.” By 
Chi-Yuen Wu (Ph.D.Econ.). With an introduction by 
Professor Lionel Robbins. Routledge. 373 pages. 15s. 


Dr Wu received the scholarship in economics granted for 
the years 1934-37 by the Board of Trustees of the Administra- 
tion of the Sino-British Foundation in Nanking. He spent 
the period at the London School of Economics under the 
guidance of Professor Robbins, and finally produced the 
doctoral thesis published in the present volume. It is an 
exhaustive study of the theories of international trade in 
Western Europe from the earliest mercantilists down to Pro- 
fessor Bertil Ohlin at the present day. Taking the background 
of economic history over the long period covered by the book 
as given, Dr Wu studies each thinker and the school to which 
he belongs in a severely academic way. The result is a very 
formidable volume, but one whose careful and disciplined 
style will appeal to the serious student of pure theory. It is 
a summary of almost everything that has been written about 
a very contentious subject. At present the author is boxed up, 
along with his fellow students, thousands of miles in the 
interior of China. One hopes that his work will go on. 


“ Switzerland and Her Industries.” Edited and published 
by the Swiss Office for the Development of Trade. 
Lausanne. 128 pages. No price stated. 


This short and pleasantly written guide provides a succinct 
description of Swiss economic activities and includes some 
excellent photographs. Among other interesting facts is the 
surprisingly small proportion of the population engaged in 
agriculture and the growth of the traffic of the port of Basle. 


Official Publications 


The following may be obtained from H.M. Stationery 
Office, York House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


Law Revision Committee. Seventh Interim Report (Rule in 
Chandler v. Webster). Cmd. 6009. 2d. net. Eighth 
Report (Contributory Negligence). Cmd. 6032. 4d. net. 


Assurance Companies’ Returns, 1938. £1 7s. 6d. net. 
Building Societies, Statistical Summary, 1928-38. 2d. net. 


Report of the Unemployment Assistance Board for the Yeat 
ended December 31, 1938. Cmd. 6021. 3s. net. 


Final Report on the Fifth Census of Production and the Im- 
port Duties Act Inquiry, 1935. Part II. 8s. net. 


Palestine: Statement of Policy. Cmd. 6019. 2d. net. 
Education in 1938. Cmd. 6013. 3s. 6d. net. 


Ministry of Labour Report for the Year 1938. Cmd. 6016, 
2s. net. 


Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Abortion. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Gas Undertakings in Great Britain for the Year 1937. Part I. 
Finance and Prices. 10s. 6d. net. 


Report from the Select Committee on the Official Secrets Acts. 
2s. net. 


Department of Overseas Trade: Australia, December, 1938. 
3s. 6d. net. Brazil, December, 1938. 2s. net. Hungary, 
March, 1939. 1s. net. Estonia, March, 1939. 9d. net. 
Malaya, March, 1939. 2s. net. Sweden, April, 1939. 
2s. net. Turkey, April, 1939. 1s. 3d. net. Siam, April, 
1939. 1s. 3d. net. Morocco, May, 1939. 1s. 3d. net. Bul- 
garia, May, 1939. 1s. 6d. net. 


Appendices to the Report of the British Guiana Refugee Com- 
mission to the Advisory Committee on Political Refugees 
Appointed by the President of the United States of America. 
Cmd. 6029. 2s. net. 

Colonial Reports. No. 1891. Trinidad and Tobago, 1937. 
ls. 3d. net. No. 1892. Zanzibar Protectorate, 1938. 
1s. 3d. net. No. 1893. The Gambia, 1938. 1s. 3d. net. 
No. 1894. British Honduras, 1938. 9d. net. No. 1895. 
Cyprus, 1938. 1s. 3d. net. No, 1896. Famaica, 1938. 
ls. 3d. met. No. 1897. Leeward Islands, 1937. 1s. net. 
No. 1898. Basutoland, 1938. 1s. 6d. net. No, 1899. 
Bermuda, 1938. 9d. net. No. 1900. Gibraltar, 1938. 6d. 
net. No. 1901. Bahamas, 1938. 1s. net. 


Report to the Lord Chancellor on H.M. Land Registry for the 
Financial Year 1938-39. 4d. net. 
ial Empire. Statement relating to the Period Ist 
29 Aoi 1938, to Bist March, 1939, to Accompany the Esti- 
mates for Colonial and Middle Eastern Services, 1939. 
Cmd. 6023. 1s. 6d. net. 
istical Abstract for British India from 1927-28 to 1936-37. 
—. 3444. (Delhi) Manager of Publications. Department 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, India. Rs. 5.10. 


Report on Scottish Agricultural Marketing Schemes for the Year 
1937. Cmd. 6030. 2s. net- 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Investment and 


N The Economist of September 16th we examined the 

behaviour, during the war of 1914-18 and after, of a 
number of leading groups of British securities. The con- 
clusions suggested by our examination, broadly, were (1) 
that the decline in gilt-edged prices, in relation to war- 
time financial needs, was not catastrophic; (2) that indus- 
trial equities as a class afforded only a partial “ hedge” 
against war investment risks, and (3) that in the groups 
whose war-time trend was upwards, the armament indus- 
tries, as such, were much less conspicuous than the com- 
modity-producing, shipping and “ essential consumptive ” 
trades. The course of prices under present abnormal Stock 
Exchange conditions—in which the temporary freezing up 
of the gilt-edged market is enforcing selling of other 
securities on grounds of mere immediate saleability rather 
than future merits—clearly affords no guidance whatever 
to prospects when markets, and the British economy gener- 
ally, have settled down into a war rhythm. At first sight it 
might seem that any attempt, however tentative, to esti- 
mate the probable trend of security prices during the 
course of this war, would be subject to so many imponder- 
able but vital factors as to be almost valueless. Closer 
study, however, reveals a number of basic assumptions 
whose validity can hardly be contested. In the following 
article we propose to state some of them, and to ask our 
readers whether, once they have admitted their validity, 


- they can logically disregard the conclusions, for investment 


policy, which flow directly from them. 


The greatest of all imponderables, of course, is the 
duration of the war itself. In view, however, of the past fort- 
night’s events, investors can hardly regard the Cabinet’s 
adoption of a minimum period of three years’ hostilities as 
the basis for its war-time plans as over-pessimistic. If the 
war ends sooner, so much the better for everyone, but in 
investment calculations it is best to err on the conservative 
side. Secondly, it now appears reasonably certain that this 
country will be committed to a maximum effort by sea, 
air and land—all three, and not in any one element alone. 
Developments during the last twelve months—or for that 
matter the last four weeks—have removed all possibility 
of Britain participating on a basis of limited liability. 
Consequently, the task of so organising the entire national 
resources as to produce the maximum striking power at 
every point of contact with the enemy will involve, first, a 
definite increase in national production and, secondly, a 
deliberate transfer of productive resources, human and 
material, from less to more essential goods and services— 
“essential ” in this context meaning indispensable for the 
successful waging of war. Finally, to achieve this result it 
will be right and necessary for the Government to use 
its power to tax or to borrow from its citizens, like all other 
weapons in its armoury, solely with reference to the con- 
tribution its policy will make to the securing of the main 
objective. Peace-time limits, conventional or theoretical, to 
the portion of the national income which the State ought 


morale, and, on the other, for leaving producers of essen- 
tial materials and services with sufficient additional re- 


War — Prospect 


ward to stimulate the additional effort which the national 
interest requires, and no more. 

How can these basic conditions, which, thus enunciated 
objectively, are likely to command general assent—be 
applied in a Stock Exchange context? At the outset in- 
vestors may abandon all thought of “benefiting” from 
the war. The ultimate benefits to markets—and to 
humanity—of a victory ensuring the maintenance of free 
institutions, will be incalculable, but they will be intangible 
and deferred until the struggle is over. The investor’s 
immediate purpose is so to arrange his financial affairs 
as to “spread” the inevitable cost of achieving victory 
in the most economic way, from the community’s viewpoint 
as well as his own. Obviously he will be called upon to 
take considerable quantities of new gilt-edged stocks into 
his portfolio. But he realises that the Emergency Budget 
which Sir John Simon opened on Wednesday this week 
has applied at once the experience which the Government 
took three years to acquire in the last war. The imposition 
of heavy additional taxation has roughly equated this year’s 
burden between taxation and borrowing—a superior initial 
achievement, at least, compared with that, say, of the later 
years of the last war, despite the greater probable inten- 
sity and cost of the national effort under present condi- 
tions. In the last war and after, much the greater part of 
the Government’s actual borrowing was effected between 
1916 and 1920, but during that period the average price 
of 24 per cent. Consols dropped only 11 points, from 58 
to 47. The biggest drop occurred between 1914 and 1916, 
when the average fell from just under 75 to 58. In other 
words, the effect of the Government’s borrowing was, to a 
very considerable extent, discounted in advance of the 
actual borrowing operations. In 1914 the Government's 
re-armament p e had to be extemporised in the 
period of the war itself. This time we are not starting from 
scratch, and there is particular investment significance in the 
fact that between 1937 and to-day—a period which econo- 
mically has a close resemblance with 1914-16—the price of 
24 per cent. Consols has already declined by approximately 
23 points. In the last war, 5 per cent. became an effective 
market rate for long-term gilt-edged securities, only in the 
period after hostilities, when the heavy expenditure of 
the last few months of the war was being funded. If the 
analogy between 1939 and, say, 1916 (not 1914) holds 
good, we are effectively starting to-day on a slightly lower 
level of interest rates than before—the price of 24 per cent. 
Consols on the last day of free market dealings before the 
German invasion of Poland was 65}, against an average 
of 58 for the year 1916. The various Government — con- 
trols ” designed to reduce the export of capital and com- 
petitive claims at home, are more effective, and have been 
more speedily applied to-day, than in the last war, and 
the technique of catering for all possible tastes and re- 
quirements, in the way of short, medium and long-term 
stocks, is better understood. On the whole, investors 
may not be over-optimistic in concluding that the rise in 
interest rates, in a: war of moderate duration, will be 0 


more catastrophic in the present war than in the last; that 1t 
will, in any case, represent a temporary disturbance spies 
than a permanent upward adjustment of the ratc © 
interest, so that holders of Government stocks may fare 
relatively as well in the lifetime of the present generation 
as they did in that of the last; and, consequently, that 1" 
vestors who take 


itish Government war stocks into their 
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ortfolio in coming months will be usefully serving their 
paar long-term interest without prejuding their own. 

The course of industrial share values, in war as in 
peace-time, will be the resultant of three distinct factors. 
The first will be the level of interest rates, which is a 
determinant in the capital price investors will pay for a 
given prospective rate of income. The second is the amount 
of gross profit which a company is considered as being 
likely to earn, and the third, the proportion of that amount 
which it is likely to distribute in dividends—after mecting 
taxation claims and the cost of that insurance against future 
contingencies which is represented by allocations to reserve. 
The effect of the first of these forces has been discussed 
above. Under the second heading there will undoubtedly, 
taking companies as a whole, be a net rise—for, ex 
hypothesi, the total volume of national production will rise 
in war-time, apart al from any increase in the 
monetary value of a given volume of production owing to 
inflation. But the increase will be anything but uniform 
between different trades, and in some cases there may be 
an actual decline. It is not difficult to draw up a list of 
industries—including some of the newer industries like 
private motor-cars, radio, the entertainment trades, etc.— 


which are vulnerable to any tendency towards a lower © 


popular standard of living, and are therefore particularly 
vulnerable in war-time. On the other hand, those trades 
which have no special war-time equity, but cater for mass 
needs which must be satisfied even in war-time—the food 
industries and retail trade generally, for example—may 
suffer some initial disturbance but are likely to recover 
before the war ends. These are, so to speak, the “ neutrals ” 
of the ordinary share market in war-time. The shares with 
a positive war equity are, first, those of companies in the 


Wood 


NE of the visible effects of the war has been the 
reduction in the size of the daily papers. This re- 
striction is partly due to the fact that Britain’s supplies 
of wood pulp, the raw material for paper, are largely 
drawn from inavia, and are therefore liable to 


century ago paper was made chiefly from rags, which were 
introduced in as a paper raw material by the 
Arabs instead of certain silk fibres used by the ancient 
Chinese paper makers. A new era in the paper industry 
began with the introduction of wood pulp by the French- 
an De Ss ae inni a ae with 

¢ subsequent development and i ent e pulp- 
ing process by British, Swedish, German and Dutch 
pioneers. Since then the forests of the world have to an 


wood pulp exports accounted for 14.5 per cent. of total 
timber exports. The proportion of the timber production 
made into wood pulp varies considerably in different 
countries; it amounts to about 5 per cent. in the United 
States and to no Jess than 38 per cent. in Scandinavia. 
The raw material for pulp—pulp wood—is chiefly 
derived from coniferous soft woods, such as spruce, pine 
and fir, not suitable for the saw mills because of their 
small size. Pulp wood is converted into cellulose as used 
by the paper, rayon and various other industries by either 
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armament and quasi-armament trades at home (ie. the 
textile producers, etc.), ind secondly, the companies whose 
services will be in special demand overseas, like shipping 
concerns and the producers of essential primary commodi- 
ties like oil, rubber, tin, copper, etc. Of these, the former 
are the more in the public eye, and the more accessible to 
Special taxation measures than the latter, the price of whose 
Services, even in war-time, is determined to some extent 
by international influences—and to that extent is less sus- 
ceptible to control measures by a single country, how- 
ever powerful. These conditions, broadly, will determine 
the grading of industrial shares, according to the extent 
of their direct war equity, on this occasion as on the last. 
The third influence—the gap between gross profits and 
divided profits—is the hardest to assess, but on the whole 
it may not be unreasonable for investors to conclude that 
the State-intercepted portion of profits, in the case of all 
companies, will not be less, and may well be more, in this 
war—which within a month has seen the introduction of a 
60 per cent. tax on excess war profits. 

In brief, the conclusions suggested by this article would 
appear to be: first, that a “ balanced ” portfolio—balanced 
both as regards its spread between fixed interest and 
variable dividend securities, and between short- and long- 
dated maturities—is no less desirable in war than in peace- 
time; and secondly, that, in the purchase of equity shares, 
the need for selectivity will be paramount. The war-time 
advantages of ordinary shares, as such, are largely illusory; 
for ordinary shares are a hedge, not against war, but against 
inflation, which may or may not be one of war’s concomi- 
tants. But the conditions outlined in this article furnish a 
basis on which different investment groups will be analysed 
in future issues. 


Pulp 


mechanical process consists a reducing a wood o a 
by pressing it against a revolving grindstone. The pulp 
aaa then beaten and refined and passed to the paper 
machine. In the chemical process the wood is cleaned and 
chipped into small pieces, and then heated under pressure 
with certain chemicals, in order to remove the lignin 
which binds the fibres. The two main varieties of 
chemical cellulose are sulphite and sulphate. Whereas by 
the mechanical process the wood with all its contents is 
converted into a paper sheet, the chemical treatment in- 
volves the extraction of all non-cellular material. Thus, 
mechanical pulp is used for inferior products (chiefly for 
newsprint in mixture with chemical pulp), whereas 
chemical pulp is required for the manufacture of high 
grade paper, rayon, plastics, and a host of other 
commodities. : : 

The rapid increase in the consumption of wood pulp is 
due chiefly to the improvement in the chemical treatment 
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of cellulose and the introduction of a great number 
of new paper products. Since 1925 the world’s consump- 
tion of wood pulp has doubled, and the increase is likely 
to continue. The paper industry is by far the largest con- 
sumer of wood pulp (something like a third of the total 
output is made into newsprint alone), and although 
comparatively small quantities are required by the rayon, 
plastics and various other industries, wood pulp is the 
basic material for these manufactures. 

The growth of production and consumption of wood 
pulp in the principal countries, as well as in the world as 
a whole, is shown in the table below: — 


Wor_p Output AND CONSUMPTION OF Woop PULP (ALL GRADES) 


(In thousands of tons) 
Production | Consumption 
i 

oe ina —| : — = 
1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 
} | ; i Bi Ee <a em a 

sa 
United States......... | 4,342 | 3,356 | 5,893 | 5,972 | 4,638 | 7,760 
Cetin on sieiealaes | 3,500 | 2,378 | 4,457 | 2,866 1,986 | 3,700 
Sweden .........c0000 | 2,500 | 1,965 | 3,363 | 754 698 861 
eumabiahaianeas | 957 | 1,243 | 2,125 | 322 320 698 
Norway .....0c0erse+s | 943 | 886 | 1,059 402 345 | 431 
Germany ............+ 2,050 | 1,645 | 2,460 1,948 | 1,472 | 2,478 
Great Britain......... 115 91 | 140 | 1,254 | 1,302 | 1,936 
France .......s00eesees | 166 | 351 | 581 557 | 1,000 
Soviet Russia......... 272 | 429 | 731 330 | 432 | 731 
DOIN. stintbincienhdlantion 542 | 873 1,340 
Totalf..........+ /16,941 14,018 | 23,222 17,016 | 14,180 | 23,301 
: dh aside copied adsimnginn 

t Including other countries. 


The principal producers of wood pulp are the United 
States, Canada and Scandinavia; these countries supply 
almost three-quarters of the world’s output. But while the 
North American pulp mills use the bulk of their output 
at home, as do, incidentally, the German producers, the 
Scandinavian industry, although converting large quantities 
of pulp into paper products, caters largely for the export 
market and contributes almost 75 per cent. to the world’s 
pulp shipments. 

In Sweden, the leading exporting country, the cellulose 
industry occupies a prominent position, for it uses more 
timber than the saw mills and exports almost twice as 
much as the latter. Sweden produces chiefly chemical pulp, 
while Norway is the largest producer of mechanical pulp 
in Europe. Finland’s wood pulp exports have risen more 
rapidly than those of any other country during recent 
years, her main product being sulphite pulp. She is the only 
Scandinavian country whose cellulose output could be 
further increased without a material reduction in her 
timber resources, while Sweden is just maintaining a 
balance between cutting and growth in her forests, and 
Norway at times even imports pulp wood from Russia 
and Finland. 
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Canada possesses huge untapped sources of pulp wood 
and is, with her comparatively small domestic consump. 
tion, an important potential world supplier of pulp and 
paper products. She exports her surplus output of chemi- 
cal pulp mainly to the United States, whereas her output 
of mechanical pulp, amounting to 65 per cent. of her total 
wood pulp output, is largely converted into newsprint, a 
prominent item in Canada’s export trade. Adjoining 
Canada, Alaska may in future become an important sup- 
plier of raw material for the paper factories of the United 
States, and Newfoundland is the only British country con- 
tributing materially to the pulp requirements of Britain, 
Her pulp and paper industry is largely controlled by 
British capital, and the recent acquisition of the Inter- 
national Power and Paper Company at Cornerbrook by 
the Bowater Paper Mills indicates that increasing supplies 
will be drawn from Newfoundland. 

In spite of her big domestic output, the United States 
imports about 30 per cent. of her requirements; mechanical 
pulp and bleached sulphite pulp are drawn from Canada, 
whose pulp mills are largely controlled by United States 
paper makers, whereas unbleached sulphite and sulphate 
cellulose are mainly imported from Sweden. A factor of 


- considerable importance for the future development of the 


cellulose markets is the rapid expansion of the pulp and 
paper industry in the southern states of the United States. 
They are already adding about 1.2 million tons of kraft 
cellulose annually to the domestic output, and are capable 
of further expansion. The United States has for some time 
been aiming at self-sufficiency in paper material, and the 
imposition of an import duty on cellulose has been widely 
discussed. In recent years the United States has con- 
siderably increased her exports of certain grades of wood 
pulp of which she has a surplus. 

Great Britain imports the bulk of her wood pulp require- 
ments from countries bordering on the Baltic Sea. While 
only 4 per cent. of Britain’s total imports come from 
Empire countries, mainly Canada, Finland supplies 34 per 
cent., Sweden 31 per cent. and Norway 14 per cent. 
Until the outbreak of war a regular supply of wood pulp 
was assured by close collaboration between British con- 
sumers and Scandinavian suppliers. But as Germany is in 
a position to cut off supplies from the Baltic it will be 
necessary to look to North America for alternative sources 
of supply, for the establishment of a large pulp industry 
in Britain is impracticable. While the North American 
pulp mills cannot be expected to be capable of replacing 
at short notice the Scandinavian shipments, they should 
be able substantially to increase their exports and to 
relieve any likely shortage in Britain. There can be no 
doubt, however, that in a prolonged war the world’s wood 
pulp industry will be seriously dislocated. 


Finance and Banking 


Bank Rate Down. —- Bank rate was reduced on 
Thursday from 4 to 3 per cent. The move was not 
unexpected. The previous increase from 2 to 4 per cent. 
occurred ten days before the outbreak of the war, when 


this country was still operating a comparatively free - 


economy, and when it was urgently necessary to stem the 
rush to liquidity which was then gathering such massive 
impetus. To-day the exchange and capital markets are 
rigidly controlled; the tendency to convert credit into cash 
has been arrested and for two consecutive weeks there has 
been a net reflux of currency to the Bank of England. 
The need for a higher Bank rate has suffered other attacks 
on its reality. One is the substantial influx of gold and 
foreign currency into the Exchange Equalisation Account 
following the issue of the Defence Regulations. Another 
is the centralised control over commodity prices, which has 
become effective with astonishing speed and efficiency. 
The reduction in Bank rate may be regarded as a moderate 
counterpoise to the Budget both in the sphere of psycho- 
logy and in that of more practical economics. The reduc- 
tion by a full 1 per cent. is against precedent, though not 


unprecedented. On two occasions in 1932, when Bank rate 
was descending from the 6 per cent. level reached on the 
departure from gold in 1931, the reductions to 5 and then 
4 per cent. were made in bounds of 1 per cent. The 
customary adjustments to the lower Bank rate have been 
duly made. The clearing bankers’ deposit rate has been 
reduced from 2 to 1 per cent., while the minimum rate for 
short loans secured by bills has come down from 3 to 2 per 
cent., and for similar loans secured by bonds from 3} t0 
24 per cent. Open market rates are rapidly adjusting them- 
selves to the lower official minimum. The full three- 
months’ bill, which is a popular end-December maturity, 
is already being quoted about 24 per cent. On the last 
batch of Treasury bills, which were discounted at wer 
34 per cent., the market will therefore make a quick 20 
substantial profit. But that automatic profit will bu’ 
neutralise the equally automatic loss which was incu 
when Bank rate was doubled on August 24 last. ° 
market has already begun talking about the next reduction, 


which it is expected will be reserved for the eve of the first 
of the New Defence Loan operations. 
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The Break in Bill Rates.—Confident anticipations 
of an imminent reduction in Bank rate have been very 
clearly reflected in the trend of discount rates over the 
past week. The Treasury bills issued last Friday went at 
{3 6s. 1d. per cent., or about 5s. per cent. lower than the 
previous Friday’s average. This fall was due not only to 
expectations of a lower Bank rate but to the fact that the 
{55,000,000 of bills tendered for included the end-of-year 
maturities. The market naturally focused its applications 
on these bills, and as a consequence virtually the whole of 
the payments for new bills this week have been postponed 
until Saturday. At the same time, it is on this day that the 
bulk of the week’s maturities are concentrated. Dealings in 
bills have thus been kept down to a minimum this week, 
most of the business done being on a forward basis. The 
demand for bills has been exceptionally keen, originating 
both from clearing banks and outside quarters. Such busi- 
ness as has been transacted has therefore been done on 
the basis of a steadily falling level of rates. The “hot” 
bill was bid for during the first part of the week down io 
2% per cent., the demand coming mostly from outside 
quarters. In this outside demand, funds which would 
normally have been canalised to the Stock Exchange have 
played a prominent part. The list of gilt-edged minimum 
prices being what it is, there has been a natural inducement 
to invest money in the form of three months’ bills when 
the return on such investment seemed not unduly less 
favourable than that indicated by the minimum prices on 
longer term securities. Running brokers, who have been 
keen bidders of December bills at 3 per cent., and must 
therefore have sold those bills at a fraction under this 
figure, have in fact added important Stock Exchange names 
to their list of clients in recent weeks. 


* * * 


Clearing Banks and the Treasury Bill Tender.— 
Clearing banks themselves have also been keen buyers of 
bills, but at the rate of 34 per cent. for December maturi- 
ties, which they maintained during the first part of the 
week, they have found the supply of bills exceptionally 
meagre—certainly far smaller than the amounts dictated 
by their current maturities and by the state of their cash 
reserves. The difficulty experienced by the banks in getting 
adequate supplies of bills, taken in conjunction with the 
knowledge of substantial allotments of Treasury bills hav- 
ing been made to the market, has led to a good deal of 
complaining by the banks. They appreciate the desire of 
the market to make as good a profit as possible on their 
turnover of bills, and they understand the reluctance of 
the market to sell bills when there is a universal expecta- 
tion of an imminent reduction in Bank rate. But this is 
not a case where tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner. 
The banks must have che bills, and there have been veiled 
threats that if those bills are not forthcoming from the 
discount market they will have to be obtained by the 
revival of direct tendering for Treasury bills by the banks. 
me a development would be highly distasteful to the 
market. 


* * * 


Bank Loans and Capital Issue Restrictions.—The 
Treasury have this week exempted two types of domestic 
issues of securities from the compulsory reference to the 
Capital Issues Committee required by the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations. They are: (1) issues of securities 
such as mortgages to banks in respect of advances or over- 
drafts obtained in the ordinary course of business, and 
(2) the receipt by local authorities of loans from a bank 
for the repayment of capital expenditure incurred before 
September 13th last. In the case of the first type of now 
authorised transaction it is laid down that it shall not be 
a condition of the secured advance from the bank that it 
will be wholly or partly repaid out of the proceeds of a 
subsequent issue of securities. In other words, short-term 
bank borrowing by an industrial undertaking in anticipation 
of a future long-term issue, as yet unauthorised by the 


littee, is not to be permitted. In the case of the now 
authorised local authorities’ loans, however, such short- 
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term borrowing in anticipation of a subsequent appeal to 
the longer term capital market will be permissible provided 
the funds are needed to cover capital expenditure incurred 
before September 13th. It is interesting to note that the 
complete stoppage of new issue business allied to the 
abnormal A.R.P. and other expenditure incurred by local 
authorities has led to a big expansion in the raising of 
rates loans and other short-term accommodation by various 
local bodies. 


* * * 


War Risks Insurance.—The trading communitv’s 
criticisms of the Government scheme for the war insurance 
of stocks have grown in urgency and vigour. In many 
cases the first quarter’s premium, amounting to 1} per 
cent. of the value of stocks, is in excess of available or 
liquid resources. The onerousness of the premium does not 
appear to be much alleviated, in the view of those who 
have to pay it, by.the reflection that loss of stocks through 
enemy action would be a far greater calamity than pay- 
ment of an insurance premium in advance. Moreover, not 
only the height of the premium rate but also some other 
features of the scheme have been under attack. One obvious 
deficiency was the failure to allow for any elasticity in the 
sum insured. The introduction of weekly declarations of 
stock values on quarterly policies and the granting of 
monthly policies with a fixed sum insured have now, 
however, removed this particular grievance. But there 
remains dissatisfaction at the compulsion to insure all 
stocks valued at more than £1,000. The issue last week of 
a list of goods now excluded from the scheme on the 
grounds of their indestructibility or unsaleability (e.g. coal, 
iron and steel of certain descriptions, certain objects of 
art) has not allayed this feeling. It seems plain, neverthe- 
less, that a complete reversion from the principle of com- 
pulsion to that of voluntary insurance would, in the absence 
of such a complete system of differential rating as is 
impossible in this sphere, involve selection of risks against 
the State. On the whole, it now appears that any desirable 
concessions concern the height of the premium. In the 
first place, the projected revision of the rate at the end of 
the first quarter—completely overlooked in many circles 
where complaint is most bitter—might be anticipated by, 
say, one month; in the second place, some allowance might 
be made for variations in the turnover of stocks in different 
trades. The trader whose stocks move slowly certainly has 
a larger value at risk at any given time, but since this 
cannot be an actuarially accurate insurance scheme there 
is little point in purist objections to some mitigation of 
his premium payment. 


* * * 


Forward Exchanges Again.—After a suspension of 
three weeks, the forward exchange market has again begun 
to function this week. The Bank of England on Tuesday 
published a list of buying and selling rates for the more 
important foreign currencies. Transactions in the forward 
market must, as in the case of spot dealings, be made 
through an authorised dealer. They will only be allowed if 
the commercial character of the operation underlying the 
forward deal can be proved. The rates quoted hitherto are 
for one month. In the case of neutral currencies such as 
dollars, guilders and belgas the Bank of England is pre- 
pared to buy at par with the spot rate and to sell at 
premiums amounting to about 3 per cent. per annum. In 
the case of the French franc it is the selling rate which is 
at par while the buying rate is at 25 centimes discount, 
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equivalent to about 13 per cent. per annum. Most of these 
rates are likely to apply to a one-way market, and the readi- 
ness of the authorities to sell foreign exchange forward, on 
terms which cannot be regarded as abnormally expensive 
or considerably out of alignment with interest rate parities, 
must be deemed an assurance of the likely stability of spot 
rates at their present pegged level. 


* * * 


Surrender of Foreign Currency.—In a statement 
this week in the House of Commons the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announced that the compulsory offer to the 
Government of foreign exchange held by residents in this 
country must be made forthwith. The Regulation in 
question specified no date or time limit for such sales, 
because the order it contained was in the present impera- 
tive. The result of the Chancellor’s statement has already 
become apparent in a considerable acceleration of the flow 
of foreign currency and gold coins to the authorities. Sir 
John Simon in his statement said that the regulation applied 
“to every person resident in the United Kingdom,” and 
when pressed on this point in later supplementary questions 
he pointed out that foreigners resident here “ ought to 
comply with this most important regulation.” It is under- 
stood, however, that the Treasury has already granted com- 
plete dispensation from this regulation to all United States 
residents whose domicile in the United Kingdom has been 
less than seven years. This concession was the result of 
very strong protests made by official United States quarters 
here. As yet it has not been extended to nationals of other 
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countries, though at first sight this appears to be a 
where the “ most-favoured-nation-clanee ” principle should 
apply. If this principle is not made to apply, the result wil] 
be the creation of ill-feeling for which the paltry amounts 
of foreign currencies collected by the Government from the 
foreign nationals concerned will be very inadequate recom- 
pense, 


Australia’s Exchange Control.—The provisional 
scheme of exchange control hurriedly introduced in Aus- 
tralia on the morrow of the similar step taken here has 
during the past week been appreciably tightened up. This 
has been done by subjecting the whole of Australian ex- 
port trade to an official licensing system. Under the Cus- 
toms Act the export of all goods except under licence has 
been prohibited. As a corollary step exporters have been 
instructed to place the whole of the foreign exchange pro- 
ceeds of their external sales at the disposal of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. The conditions require the licensee to 
deliver shipping documents together with bills of exchange 
and other documents to the Commonwealth Bank or its 
agents. For this purpose and that of effecting the conversion 
of the exchange procecds into Australian currency, the 
Australian trading banks have been appointed as agents. 
With the finishing touches thus being put to the Austra- 
lian exchange control every Dominion, with the exception 
of South Africa, has now come into line with the scheme 
of control introduced in the United Kingdom on the out- 
break of the war. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


THE recovery of sterling in New York, foodstuffs and raw drop of 4d. for spot and id. for for- 
noted towards the end of last week, has materials, the old rate of $17 continuing | ward was shown. The covering demand 
continued. Closing of the substantial for other imports. has abated somewhat, but it was suffi- 


cient to maintain the price at 234d. per 


Indian 
sources attracted by the present high 
level. 


the return of notes has been more than 
been made in the official London offset by a reduction of £1.6 millions in * 
quotations for either U.S. or Canadian Government securities and of £5 


Northern Ireland Treasury Bills, to 


Monday owing to uneasiness over Ger-- by £1.7 millions, so that bankers’ de- | an amount of £600,000, were placed re- 
man military plans in the West. The posits show very little change on the _ cently at a rate of about 31% per cent. 
official quotation for belgas rose from week. They are £7.2 millions The extent of the present demand for 
23.40-70 to 23.50-80; for Swiss francs _ than the figure given in the correspond- 

guilders from 7.45-55 to 7.50-60. Belgas at the height of 
and guilders rallied slightly on Tues- crisis. 

day. Argentine pesos appreciated on the 
announcement that the Argentine Gov- 
ernment’s new Official i rate has The price of s 
been fixed at $15 to the sterling changed until 


the Czecho-Slovakian The bills 
* 


over £5 _— 
were a popular cnd- 
December maturity. Paisley Corpora- 
tion has also placed some three-month 
bills, amounting to £100,000, for 
which the discount rate was 3% per 
cent. 


bills may be measured by the fact that 
applications totalled 
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Investment 


The First War Budget.—If the Stock Exchange 
sheltered any illusions regarding the first war Budget they 
have been rudely dispelled. The Chancellor—in marked 
contrast to his line of policy in April—has established the 
principle that war can only be won by a painful reduction 
in general consumption, and has taxed to hurt. The 
mixture of a stiff increase in income taxation, sweeping 
aside all preconceived ideas that 6s. in the £ represented 
the absolute maximum, coupled with substantial increases 
in sumptuary taxation (of which only the increase in the 
sugar duty hits an essential foodstuff) will be acceptable 
to most investors. Yet these increases cover a relatively 
minor part of the total burden of the cost of war, even in 
its early stages. And there was already a peace-time legacy 
of {502.4 millions to finance by loan, apart from the 
further sum of £435.6 millions which is to be met by 
borrowing. The figures are stupendous, and they can only 
be secured, firstly, by the diversion of expenditure on 
current consumption to the subscription of new defence 
loans, and, secondly, by the elimination of competition 
for new capital which might prejudice the paramount 
claims of the State. Sir John Simon emphasised that all 
sections of the community would be enjoined to respond 
to the appeal for subscriptions to new loans. By the appor- 
tionment of the quota between the small saver, the larger 
investor, and the institutional investor, the sums can be 
raised. In an ultimate sense, it is irrelevant whether they 
are borrowed or raised by taxation; the important point 
is that normal consumption of essential products can be 
diverted to assist the war. It is on this basis of calculation 
that the investor will approve, even if he does not relish, 
the Budget. 


* * * 


New Borrowing and Gilt-Edged.—Sir John 
Simon contented himself with the statement that the 
present time was not opportune for the launching of a 
defence loan programme, and indicated that, when the time 
came, the appeal would be directed to the widest possible 
public. It is impossible to criticise either of these points. 
Clearly, the gilt-edged market at the moment is in no 
condition to absorb large loans. Pre-Budget dealings this 
week were slightly freer, partly on the stimulus of 
Mr Churchill’s speech and partly on the lively expectation 
(confirmed on Thursday) that Bank rate would be reduced. 
But technical expedients by which purchases of certain 
“shorts” at several points above minimum levels were 
linked with sales of the “ longs” at minimum prices have 
illustrated the unreality of the present minima. It is wholly 
undesirable that facilities should thus be accorded, in effect, 
for dealing in gilt-edged below minimum prices by methods 
well known in Great Portland Street, but not hitherto 
practised on the Stock Exchange. The hard truths of the 
Budget, however, dispelled any feeling of optimism. And 
the market was inclined to complain that although the 
Chancellor had given a full statement of his borrowing 
requirements, he failed to give the slightest clue regarding 
his Prospective financial policy. The reduction of Bank 
rate will have afforded some general indication that the 
authorities intend to finance the war effort without im- 
peding their objectives by slavish adherence to high interest 
rates. But that general indication deserves official con- 
firmation at the earliest opportunity. 


* * * 


The Market's Reaction.—The decisive phase in this 
Week's markets was not the loosening of dealing conditions 
Carlier in the week, but the tussle for predominance on 
saan between a stringent Budget and the reduction in 
. Tate. It can hardly be said that the gilt-edged market 

as reached any new dealing basis as a result of the contest; 


but it can be recorded that, whereas the impact effect of the 
Budget was again to freeze the market completely, lower 
Bank rate was followed by some tentative efforts to deal, 
and certain stocks—particularly Conversion 44 per cent., 
whose relative strength has been in contrast to the remainder 
of the market—staged a moderate improvement. But 
during the greater part of Thursday no appreciable conse- 
quences for long-dated securities were to be observed. 
Again, although the indirect taxation imposed by the 
Budget had been largely discounted in the industrial 
market, the latter naturally remained cheerless after the 
disclosure of _its mew burdens. Imperial Tobacco, for 
example, declined from 5} to 54, though a later recovery 
took the price to 53%; after the reduction of the Bank rate. 
This must be regarded as a meritorious performance for 
a share which has been exposed to two taxation increases 
in five months, and—as a tax-free dividend payer—is 
vulnerable to the increased rate of tax. The course of 
leading gilt-edged and industrial prices this week is shown 
in the following table: — 


ee l ee Tacit syetigge 
Mini- | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. - | we 
Description | Mini a1, 2, 25. 26. >, Sse | Yie id 
| Price | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 
Catthitihanteeeiaiiiinaithitiaibiicaahdieaaitniiiandiaiinihyaiel j { 

212% Consols ...... 62 | 621g | 
3% Local Li 


| | | 
621g | 62g | 621g | 62ig | 62 | 
oans ... | 7314| 7333 | 7 ; ; 


| 4-01 
: 33g | 7312 | 733g | 735g | 73ig/ 4-11 
312% Conversion Ln| 8712/ 875g | 8753 | 875, | 875, | 875g | 87l> | 4-01 
3% Funding ...... 8712 | 8754 | 8754 | 8712 | 872 | 87l2 | 8712 3-80 
412% Conversion... | 10054 101 | 10015j¢ 10034 |10015,6 10114 | 10114 ? 





6873) 5512 | 5512 | 5512 | 5522 | 5512 


82/6 | 80/~ 78/9 | 81/3 | 83/9 | 4-8OF 


6312| 4912 | 4912 | 4912 | 50 bi | 5112! 7-77 
; 
| 95/- | 97/6 | 976 | 963 | 5-19t 





1516! 5lg | 5ly 5l4 514 514 
Distillers Co. £1... | 97/9 | 85/— | 85/-— | 85/- | 85/- | 87/6 | 86/9 | 5-19 
Guinness‘ A’ £1... | 113/—| 77/6 | 82/6 | 82/6 | 82/6 | 82/6 | 80/712 
Imperial a5) 26/9 | 27/— | 25/9 | 26/3 | 27/4) 
Imperial Tobaccog1} 7lig! 514 51g | 531g| 5Slig} 5516) S56 4:°72t 
Marks and Spencer ‘ 





BFE scsccctce 66/6 | 46/3 | 45/- | 45/—- | 45/- | 46/3 | 46/3 | 4°42 
Tate and Lyle £1... | 65/— | 52/6 | 52/6 53/9 53/9 | 53/9 | 53/llo, 6°58 
Watney Combe Reid | 

50/- | 51/3 | 51/3 | 51/3 51/3 | 7-00 


Det. Ord. £1 ... | 68/3 | 50/- | 
bat aes (F. W.) { 


i j 
ecevcccevceevecece | 65/712, 52/6 52/6 52/6 | 51/1012; 52/6 | 54/412, 5:98 





+ Free of income tax. 


Broadly speaking, the direct Budget victims have behaved 
manfully in face of their new burdens. The E.P.T. will take 
a large slice of any increased profits in those industries 
which are fortunate enough to secure them. There may be 
some “ spill-over” of profits to the equity investor after 
taxation and controls have done their part. But, on the 
evidence of the Budget alone, there is very little ground 
for the too frequent distinction drawn—to the prejudice of 
the latter-—between equities and gilt-edged in wartime. 


* * * 


Budget Victims. — The slimming process, how- 
ever, will be a painful one, not merely for the private in- 
vestor, but also for many of the consumption trades which 
have provided such satisfactory investments in the past. 
Retail trade, in the widest sense, must suffer. Perhaps the 
fate of this week’s Budget victims is an omen of burdens 
in store for other trades. It is popularly supposed that 
beer taxation was already at an effective maximum— 
though the argument owes more to the vagaries of the trade 
cycle than to ultimate fiscal truth. But the penny on the 
pint must affect consumption—that is its point. It is im- 
possible to guess the effect upon consumption, though ex- 
perience in the 1931 emergency Budget—for what the 
parallel is worth—is enlightening. As a result of the penny 
increase in September, 1931, plus the emergence of trade 
depression, consumption of beer fell from 25,047,000 
bulk barrels in 1930-31 to 22,217,000 barrels in 
1931-32. Moreover, the brewing industry will face 
increased costs due to higher taxation on sugar, 
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higher prices for hops, and increased transport costs. In 
particular areas—steelmaking centres and heavy industrial 
districts—increased purchasing power may offer an anti- 
dote to these depressing factors. For the tobacco industry, 
the second increase of 2s. per Ib. in the tobacco duty 
within five months must upset all calculations. The growth 
of the industry into a supplier of a conventional necessity 
has been assisted by improved quality and low prices. 
Demand must inevitably be seriously checked by the rises 
in duty alone. And for the manufacturers the fall in 
sterling must imply a considerable increase in the cost of 
leaf tobacco, which must be equalised over a period of 
years. Finally, the sugar industry is perhaps most fortu- 
nately situated, for it is sufficiently homogeneous to pass 
the duty to the consumer, and its product is an essential 
commodity whose consumption, in normal times, shows 
comparatively small response to variations in prices or 
the national income. 


* * * 


Gross and Net Yields.—The composite income- 
tax rate of 7s. in the £ which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer proposes for the current fiscal year involves a 
recalculation of the conversion factor for translating net 
into gross yields, and vice versa. For expressing free of tax 
yields on a gross basis, it is necessary to multiply the net 
return by 1.538. Conversely, to reduce a gross yield to a 
tax-free basis, it is necessary to multiply by 0.65. It may 
be questioned, perhaps, whether the declaration of divi- 
dends free of tax will be so widely practised in future. 
Obviously, many companies will be tempted to follow the 
lead given by Courtaulds in 1936, and make the transition 
from tax free to gross dividends. To maintain any given 
rate of tax-free dividend, when the standard rate of tax 
has been basically increased from 5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in the 
£—with no necessary guarantee of permanence—would 
prove a costly matter. Certain preference shareholders will 
also be affected by the new rate, in cases where their divi- 
dends are payable free of income tax up to 6s. in the £— 
the previous maximum. A selection of typical examples 
with a comparison of gross yields on the two bases is given 
below. The yield at the higher rate of tax gives effect to 
the full relief of 6s.:— 





2 





s. d. s. d. 

pe gh ee OE 23/9 és 7 f 47 
Calcutta Elec. 5% ....s.sscesssessersereeeeenes 23/- 600 64 5 
Lac. Elec. 6%........seserreerseeseesersesensees 33/- 5 0 5 5 42 
Morris (Herbert) 5% wep tneggeneeeeeeeeeensees 27/6 5 0 5 5 40 
ag Pa OE tdisaberadciabinnens ee ; » ; . % ; 

i biditadbecphenskecnsinbiedabinidhiuens 2 
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Further investment complications will arise by the 
adjustment of tax deductions at source from dividend pay- 
ments, in order to establish a joint rate of deduction of 
7s. in the £ for the fiscal year, on both interim and final 
dividends. 

* * * 


Excess Profits Tax.—The replacement of the 
Armaments Profits Duty (itself a sop to the public con- 
science, rather than a determined fiscal instrument) by a 
general Excess Profits Tax, based on the same principles 
of computation, completes the systematic curtailment of 

consumption and should assist the prevention of any in- 
flationary dangers arising from the defence ing pro- 
gramme. The yield of the new tax will be igible 
during the current year, but in succeeding years its im- 
portance may rival that of the income tax itself. Until fuller 
details are available in the Finance Bill, E.P.T. must be 
described by analogy with A.P.D. The £200,000 arms 
tumover criterion, characteristic of A.P.D., of course dis- 
appears. The criterion for E.P.T. is an excess of profits 
over those of one of the following alternative periods: the 
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year 1935; the year 1936; an average of 1935 and 1937. 
or an average of 1936 and 1937. These optional base 
periods are fair, in a sense in which the first version of 
N.D.C. was not fair, for they represent a level of earnings 
close to the cyclical peak. This point is clearly shown in the 
following table of index numbers of profits for leading 
industrial groups : — 


ProFIts INDICES, CALENDAR YEARS (APPROx.) 
1935 1936 1937 1938 


SRIUNERD .: iva cinchvowisdcddinouse 100 109 116 lll 
NE TROEE. .ccnenvisahsenneabees 100 134 178 187 
Motors and aviation ............ 100 128 143 137 
TL: <sthanbdppanabitnetimdmantaatandi 100 136 165 152 
Rubber.......... savesceeessveveserss 100 165 298 181 
Building materials ............... 100 112 117 110 
Food, provisions, etc. ......... 100 102 103 102 
Electrical equipment ............ 100 121 144 142 
Miscellaneous industrial ...... 100 113 123 112 
All companies —.......secsseeeees 100 114 129 120 


Any excess over the best option available to the traders 
concerned is accordingly clearly established as due to 
benefits of war, and 60 per cent. of that excess will be 
absorbed by the State. Details of the manifold adjustments 
in respect of new businesses and increased capital will 
doubtless be forthcoming later, although in view of the 
generalised character of the tax it is to be presumed that 
exceptional depreciation on capital extensions effected since 
January, 1937 (which was fixed at 10 per cent. under 
A.P.D.), will not be conceded. The incidence of the tax on 
individual companies cannot be calculated at this stage; 
moreover, it may be noted that, if E.P.T. calculated on this 
basis falls below the amount due for National Defence 
Contribution, the latter will remain payable—a point of 
importance to those companies which show no growth in 
profits during war. 


* * * 


Local Mortgage Offers.—While gilt-edged prices 
are maintained at the prescribed minima, there is no index 
of the true level of current interest rates. That fact would 
not necessarily be disadvantageous in a market which is 
now subject to close, if not totalitarian, control. There is no 
flow of new issues to test the market’s real conception of 
the current rate of interest. To that extent the control 
exercised by the Capital Issues Committee is effective, and 
not unwelcome, for the primary task, as all investors recog- 
nise, is to finance the war-time borrowing programme. But 
for some reason best known to the authorities, the new 
issue control does not extend to local mortgages. Such 
borrowers are free to issue mortgage obligations, usually 
of a strictly short-term character, at highly attractive rates 
of interest. There are two reasons why this form of finance 
is undesirable in present circumstances. First, it permits 
a local authority to scale the barrier to the capital market; 
secondly, the local mortgage, particularly if it carries a 
high rate of interest, is a debilitating instrument of local 
finance, and an encouragement to the creation, through 
the “ tap, of a large volume of short-dated and costly 
debt, which may prove difficult to renew. Such is the 
pressure for funds, however, that outside houses are 
actively offering loans of local authorities, usually for 
fixed amounts, and at highly attractive rates. A list pub- 
lished this week includes the following items: — 


Amount Borrower Rate Term 
% 

5000 en Gateshead ............ 4t 3 

50,000 ......... Ww. erenesss vidbess £4 16s. 3d. 5 

45,000 ......... Welwyn City 5 


* Subject to mutual break at end of third year. 


The first two loans are available to trustees, and all are 
offered in multiples of £1,000. All are doubtless sound 
ee 
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securities in their class. It is the method by which they are 
issued, and the threat to any stability of market rates of 
interest if that method should be extended, which is open 
to reservation. Returns such as those shown above for ultra- 
short-dated securities must, if unchecked, prejudice the 
entire structure of interest rates. Meanwhile, those authori- 
ties who can demonstrate the most pressing urgency of 
their financial needs can presumably meet those needs 
with the assistance of the Local Loans Fund. 


Company Notes 


Thomas W. Ward Results.—The reduction in 
Thomas W. Ward’s interim dividend in the spring of this 
year from 33 to 3 per cent. had already prepared share- 
holders for a decline in profits from the “ abnormal level ” 
of 1937-38—to quote the chairman’s description at the 
meeting last October. The accounts published this week 
show trading profits of £193,225 for the year to June 30th 
after working expenses and taxation, against £241,698 in 
the previous year. This 20.2 per cent. setback, on which 
the directors’ report offers no comment, no doubt indicates 
a fairly general decline in the company’s extractive, pro- 
ductive and merchanting activities towards the end of 1938, 
which subsequent industrial recovery to June apparently 
failed to make good. After allocating £45,576, against 
£56,601, to depreciation and making provision for pre- 
ference dividends and the 5 per cent. (tax free) dividend 
on employees’ shares, a surplus of £101,637 results, com- 
pared with £139,897 the year before. The directors, 
possibly deriving encouragement from the present outlook, 
have recommended a liberal dividend of 10 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares (covered with an earnings margin of 2.7), 
against 12} per cent. in the previous year, when the margin 
was 4.8 per cent. A transfer of £15,000 is again made to 
reserve, and £105,940 is carried forward, against £99,053 
brought in. Profits for the past three years are analysed 
below: — 

Years to June 30 
1937 1938 1939 


£ £ £ 

Trading SOMERS \\cddicasuabiccunsducctecs 288,593 241,698 193,225 
Total iOoWa® .icidscicscttcselcbeieweseoss 292,600 245,095 196,542 
Depreckatledh: citiseckissnunedssenencnennh 52,005 56,601 45,576 
NOC, COM, side ci cece Miata saaibiaine 5,241 ai 2,000 
Preterenh MGs ink pick okces diecacascaes 43,984 43,594 43,125 
Employeny! Gia ie 3,952 5,003 4,204 
Ordinary shares : 

Earned ..ccctsiislsadtnaiiiiiscccsaccsverts 187,417 139,897 101,637 

Wald. .:cchcsniasndthiidiaaiabainiiitueinseses 82,844 100,719 79,750 

Earned (PED Svtancilovdsnieinnnoihcoecbaes . 22:6 17°-3 12:7 

Paid (96) :insisttandbiisichniasisiiniiincsecsdahets 10 124¢ 10 
TO T00Gt¥O | cviscvoenegnempeianeedossesones 80,000 15,000 15,000 
Carried forward .........ccccsccessecessees 74,874 99,053 105,940 


os eae charging yating expenses and taxation. + Including 


According to the balance sheet, sundry creditors (which 
includes provision for etc.) shows a considerable 
decline from £644,458 to £559,435, while general reserve 
now stands at £135,000. The company is apparently con- 
tinuing its policy of employing liquid resources to the full. 
Land and buildings are now valued at £595,225, against 
£562,919, while shares in subsidiary companies have in- 
creased from £339,943 to £542,409. The latter figure 
excludes the Tri acquisition, which was announced 
carlier this month. Stocks show a considerable fall from 
£1,056,144 to £706,295. Both the company’s fixed assets 
and its stocks are well distributed geographically in the 
Present emergency, and the latter probably avoid liability, 
to some extent, under the War Risks Insurance (General 
Exceptions) Order, 1939, from the commodity insurance 
scheme, wide of the group’s activities, which 
now extend over the field of essential war industry 
from cement potentially, through the Triumph ac- 
quisition to ai manufacture, should ensure satisfactory 
Profits. The £1 shares are quoted at 18s. 9d. 
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Rover Company Profits.—Shareholders have every 
reason for satisfaction with Rover Company’s operations 
for the difficult year which ended August 5, 1939, Net 
profits, as disclosed in the preliminary statement, amounted 
to £205,957, after depreciation, compared with £168,938 
for the previous year, and thus increased by almost 22 per 
cent. The directors point out that, except for a small fee 
received for operating a shadow factory, the whole of the 
year's profit has been earned in the motor-car business. 
Clearly, the company has adequately maintained its posi- 
tion in the medium-priced car market in this period. Taxa- 
ion again requires £70,000, leaving earnings of £135,957 
available for the ordinary shares against £86,938. The 
directors are therefore able to repeat last year’s 15 per 
cent. dividend and to supplement it by an additional 2 4 
per cent. cash bonus. Since the latest year’s earnings have 
increased from 19.2 to 30.1 per cent. this distribution is 
still cautious, as the circumstances dictate. War contingen- 
cies reserve receives £50,000 and £55,233 is carried for- 
ward, against £48,446 brought in. The company’s pros- 
pects now depend upon the adaptation of the company’s 
plant to armaments work, and upon the supplemental assis- 
tance to profits provided by the shadow factory. But they 
will undoubtedly be assisted by the £50,000 allocation to 
war reserve and by the company’s liquid position. The 
directors’ comments on the difficulties of the present period 
of transition and on the long-term prospects of the 
company will be awaited with interest. 


Harrisons and Crosfield’s Outlook.—Mr Eric 
Miller’s survey of the past year’s results of Harrisons and 
Crosfield strengthened the general satisfaction with the 
accounts, for all sections of the business made their due 
contribution to profits. The special interest of Mr Miller’s 
speech, however, lay in the light which it might shed on 
prospects of the rubber and tea industries in war-time. 
Mr Miller's survey of the outlook, however, was neces- 
sarily limited in scope, for it is too soon fully to assess 
the effects of war on the plantation industries. ‘There is no 
likelihood of any shortage of tea, but it is important that 
other consumers of tea, such as the U.S.A., Canada and 
Australia, should be able to obtain their normal supplies 
from the East. As for the rubber industry, Mr Miller ex- 
pressed surprise that U.S.A. manufacturers had allowed 
their rubber stocks to decline to an abnormally low level, 
and considered that this policy had been partially respon- 
sible for fluctuations in the quota. The Regulation Com- 
mittee, however, should have no difficulty in fulfilling its 
function, in Mr Miller’s view; war activities were likely to 
call for more rubber. In 1937 and 1938, Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia imported an annual average of 110,000 
tons (for comparative purposes it may be noted that world 
exports in 1939 are estimated at 970,000 tons), but 
further supplies are unlikely to reach the Reich. Poland 
took nearly 8,000 tons in 1938, and supplies to continental 
neutral countries would presumably be rationed according 
to need. But although the data at present is slender, the 
war-time outlook for rubber and tea producers may be 
provisionally regarded as relatively hopeful. 


* * * 


Qualcast Dividend Policy.—The Qualcast general 
meeting was to have been held last Tuesday, but owing to 
the war the directors have postponed the meeting until a 
later date—at present unspecified—when the directors’ re- 
commendations will be made. Meanwhile, the next best 
course has been adopted: the accounts have been issued, 
and though no actual recommendations for final dividend 
and transfers to reserves are made, the report shows, for 
information only, the proposals that would have been made 
in normal times. The following table sets out the profits 
figures, but it must be emphasised that, so far as distribu- 
tion is concerned, the final ordinary dividend, general 
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reserve allocation and carry forward are shown for purposes 
of record only and are not definitive: — 


Years ended June 30 
1937 _ 1939 
Profit, after depreciation, etc. 74,900 80,070 97,553 
TORE ois nccocsornccstsocsnusbenpsecwsjer 10,747 13,245 26,359 
BION a icicccocacccocdictcotsesossetonaibod 10,804 12,345 15,212f 
Peek, Gries .. cocccccscanncovestsonsecene 3,970 3,872 3,915 
Ordinary shares : 
PRINS sicisnsvocksncdebtcctrinetenneseced 49,379 50,608 52,067 
UIE cnnancchcasssecenebsspasabvasenenceseth 32,461 33,676 10,875* 
NE Te . sscnceensestasoccimpenetanonge 45-6 45-1 47-6 
WIG Fi ncvcntccecnestoentantenndsbenvencale 30¢ 30 10* 
GumeG GURNIOO. foicvistnitesiaveisncsnink 25,950 25,000 Ca 
Chae RE. cnccicsdscentidabctmnctiis 47,882 39,814 (36,288 


* 10 per cent. interim omy: final dividend in abeyance, 
20 per cent., costing £21,967. + Including £1,494 A.R.P. 
and £462 patents bought. + Of which 7} per cent. on old 
capital. § In abeyance. 


During the year to June 30th last, Qualcast acquired nearly 
the whole capital of Follows and Bate, who were competi- 
tors in the lawn-mower business, and also took over the 
lawn-mower department of another business. The Follows 
and Bate accounts cover eighteen months, so as to syn- 
chronise them with those of the parent company. As a result 
of these changes, it is accordingly difficult to pass judgment 
upon the £17,483 increase in total profits. But shares in 
subsidiaries at cost have risen from £15,158 to £95,845, 
and in relation to the apparent outlay on the Follows and 
Bate shares, the results suggest that the expansion of in- 
terests has enhanced the results of a satisfactory year. Until 
the revised recommendations of the directors are made 
known, however, the main interest of the accounts must 
necessarily be concentrated in the balance sheets. The 
parent company’s balance sheet discloses a number of im- 
portant changes. Interests in subsidiaries are £103,864 
higher, debtors total £64,389 against £40,298, and there is 
an increased holding in Government securities. As 

Follows and Bate purchase involved the issue of only 3,000 
Qualcast 5s. shares, the cash position has entirely changed, 
in spite of a fall in stocks from the exceptional level of 
£108,408 to £70,913. Compared with cash holdings of 
£60,102 a year ago, there is now an overdraft of £47,891, 
on which interest has been before striking the total 
profits figure. For the first time, a consolidated balance 
sheet is presented, which shows total assets of £516,220—a 
figure which differs only slightly from the parent com- 
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pany’s total assets. It is satisfactory that no value is attrj- 
buted to goodwill and trade marks. On the whole the 
results are satisfactory, though the cash position, as well 
as the war, may have played some part in the final dividend 
decision. Quaicast 5s. shares stand at 18s, 9d 


* * * 


Horlicks Setback. — It is hardly surprising that this 
patent food and beverage manufacturing company records 
rather disappointing results for the year to March 3] 
1939. Profits, after debenture interest, depreciation and 
other expenses, have declined from £243,099 to £191,717, 
This fall of 21 per cent. is apparently due to political un- 
certainties and increased costs. Taxation requires £61,938 
compared with £77,327 in 1937-38, and the earnings per- 
centage on the ordinary stock thus shows a fall from 43.7 
per cent. to 34.3 per cent. The directors, however, again 
recommend a final dividend of 16% per cent., which main- 
tains the full year’s distribution at 30 per cent. In conse- 
quence, only £15,000 is put to reserve in the latest year, 
compared with £50,000 for the previous year, and £20,449 
is carried forward against £19,554 brought in. The balance 
sheet shows an expansion in plant and machinery from 
£202,215 to £253,236, while stocks have increased from 
£106,099 to £144,773. Investments, however, have fallen 
from £621,473 to £568,486. Though the prospects for 
the company must necessarily be somewhat obscure in war- 
time, there should be a satisfactory demand for a well- 
advertised food product both from the forces and from 
the public. But whether these possible supports to the 
company’s turnover will prove sufficient to offset rising 
costs is another question. The 5s. ordinary stock units are 
quoted at 20s. 


* * * 


The Week’s Company Profits. — Our usual 
analysis of profit and loss accounts appearing on page 626 
covers 27 companies, whose latest net profits show a 6 per 
cent. fall to £1,199,000 against £1,274,000. Aggregate 
net profits of 1,786 companies reporting in 1939 to date 
are £223,359,000, and are 8 per cent. lower than the total 
of {242,679,000 earned by the same companies a year ago. 
The week’s results are discussed in ing Notes and 
on page 615 under the heading “ Shorter Comments.” 


EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: All deakngs are for Cash 


confidence recovered sufficiently to 
permit of freer dealings. Conversion 44 
per cent., which closed at 101§ on 
Wednesday, and opened at 101 on 
Thursda i had recovered 


y morning, 
101% by the close. 
Foreign bonds lacked uniformity, 
though they had on the whole a steadier 
appearance in mid-week after a poor be- 
ginning. The trend of European issues 
was mostly lower, while there was occa- 
sional support for Japanese and Argen- 
tine bonds. Home rails were quietly 
firm at first on hopes of an announce- 


Government compensation 
terms. Demand for the ordinaries and 
marginal stocks became rela 
towards i and 


8 


ta 


allowance, however, had been made for 
possible taxation proposals, and the 
market withstood the shock of a merci- 
less Budget very well. 

Iron and steel shares again showed 
the uncertain trend that has been in 
- ee ne ee a 
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‘sion and catering issues on Wednes- 
dey. Shipping shares, apart from 
general fractional improvements on 
Tuesday, have moved irregularly. 
Further weakness was displayed after 
the week-end by the miscellaneous 
group, but the trend was reversed on 
Wednesday, with Imperial Chemicals, 
British Oxygen and Dunlop firm 
features. The response of industrial 
shares to the combination of the Budget 
and lower Bank rate was not wholly 
unfavourable. Many initial losses on 
Thursday were more than regained by 
the close. 
* 


Oil shares made a good showing 
after the week-end led by “ Shell.” An 
easier tendency developed on Tuesday, 
but despite only limited trading of a 
professional character in mid-week 
some of the earlier losses were 
recovered. Trinidad issues were a firm 
feature all week. Rubber shares have 
been quiet this week, the setback in the 
commodity price on Tuesday occa- 
sioning only limited liquidation. Tea 
shares have been dull pending the 
Budget announcement and the Govern- 
ment scheme of tea marketing in war 
time. 


In the mining market business has 
been difficult to negotiate this week, 
slight selling pressure being sufficient 
to cause somewhat severe marking 
down in prices. On Monday, producing 
Kaffirs moved irregularly but Sub- 
Nigel and Geduld were weak features. 
The downward movement developed 
towards mid-week, assisted by rumours 
of French liquidation. Developing 
issues followed the general trend. 
Finance issues have been particularly 
weak, led by General Mining and Gold 
Fields. Leading West African issues, 
though never really tested, have held 
their ground all week. Among base 
metals, Rhodesian copper shares were 
at first adversely affected by a moderate 
volume of selling, and though a half- 
hearted Tally developed on Tuesday, 
prices slid back Jater in quiet trading. 
Tin shares have moved irregularly, and 
no particular trend developed. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 











os eae INDICATORS 
Security Indices 
1930 | Total Corres, soils 
j 19. 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Sept.22 2,045 | 5,970 67-3 | 110-6 
” ra 2,705 5,370 66°7 110-0 
» 2,295 5,045 66-4 110-0 
m 27 2,470 5,140 67:1 110-0 
» 28 2,090 6,285 66-9 | 109-8 
1939 | 
High... aes wea ante jn 
ar. an. 
Lew... foe ii 66-4 | 109-8 
Sep. 26 Sep. 28 
¢ Approx. total recorded in | List. * July 1, 
<1 tipo at 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


THE Actuaries’ Index of fixed-interest 
securities for September brings out 
interesting comparisons with the crisis 
ee of September, 1938. Industrial 
cbentures and preference shares, 
Which are not subject to minimum 
feat pet greater relative fall both 

since September, 
1938, than Old Consols. It is hoped 
that publication of the Actuaries’ 
“quity indices, now tem ily sus- 
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Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


j 
| 


Group (and No. of si 
Securities) 
m2, Aug. 29, Sept.26, 











938 | 1939 | 1939 

212% Console Oh | | 
2% Consols (1) ......... 119-1 | 113-9 | 110-5 
Misc. ind. deb. (14)... | 118-7 | 105-4| 98-6 
Misc. ind. pref. (26)...... 111-6 | 98-9 93-9 


Yields (%) 
} af : Balog 
'Sept.27,|Aug. 29, Sept.26, 

1938 1939 | 1939 
iia Bk | 


Fixed Interest :— | 
j 


212% Consols .......s.00 3°75 3:92 ‘04 
Misc. ind. deb. (14) 4:02; 4:51) 4°83 
4°42! 4:95 5-22 


Mise. ind. pref. (26)...... 





New York 


WALL STREET operators are adopting 
a Cautious attitude towards war stocks 
until the outcome of the negotiations 
over the Neutrality Act is more appa- 
rent. Hence news on the domestic 
front has come more into the picture 
than for some weeks past. Steel, motor 
and copper issues suffered from selling 
pressure on Monday and Tuesday, but 
the rail group came in for support. In 
mid-week the improvement spread to 
utilities and home industrial stocks, 
and though interest in these gradually 
fell off, recovery in motor and rubber 
shares enabled the market to maintain 
its somewhat firmer appearance. The 
Dow Jones industrfal average closed on 
Wednesday at 153.08, compared with 
152.99 the previous Saturday. Jron Age 
reports steel mill activity at 84 per cent. 
of capacity, compared with 79 per cent. 
the week before. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest 
Sep. Sep. 
2 1 > > 
1939 1939 


Close tates 
Sep. he 
28, 


1939 1939 


Shell Union... 15 1414 
socony Vac... 14 137 
Atchison ...... 325g/ Stan. Oil Cal. 3114 3012 
Balt. & Ohio.. 77g 83g/Stan. Oi N.J. 51 49lo 
i on & Texas ......... 48 48lg 
2. 

? = 4. Manufacturing 
2178) 3ciggs ........ 2314 2414 
1258 | Chrysler ...... 89 89 
5434 


1. Rails and 
Transport 


oat = Gen. Motors 54 

2 Boeing Airpin 285 
1812 2014] Douglas Air... 7734 
9912 10412) United Aircit. 441g 433, 
2. Utilities ant Allied Cheml. 195 189 

Communication: (Dupont ...... 180 
Am.W’works. 135g 141g/ Utd. Carbide. 62 8 a3 
Con. Edison 30 Gen, Electric 4112* 415g 
Col. Gas & El 734 77, West’hseBlec. 11554 11712 
atPwr&L:. 8lo ... |AmericanCan112 112 
.American.. 22 23 Cas .. 6034 

Bl Int. ester 


me 6912 695, 
N.J 38lg 39%g/Johns Manvie 805g 77 
ited Corp. Corn Prods 


3 nad EE: 060 
Un. Gas{m> 1314 135g|J1Case&Co 88 88 
Tel, ... a 161 


Pennsylv. R.. 
Southern Pa:>. 
Southern Rly 
Union Pac. ... 


ZZ 


Ser 
Ege 


Amer. Glidden ...... 1734... 
Inter. Tel. For. lg 5lq\Celanese of A. 2673 2614 
Westn. Union 3512 3434/Gastm’n Kdk. = = 
Radio 7 | Loews ......... 8 4 
eee: 578 © |oth Cen. Fox 13 12% 
5. Retail Trade, etc 
5334 5414 
7834 78 


Li 385 
7812 763g Woolworth... 38 8 

2634 Nat. 1534 

56 

33 


woe 1512 
~ Tig 76lg 


Distillers 2254 231 


ee 43  4073|Comel. Credit 435, 
U.S. Smeit.... 665g ... |Com.Inv. Tr. 4754 
* xd. 


ing to cable delay we are unable to 
= usual Standard Statistics stock 
as: For of record we 


purposes 
reproduce last week’s figures (1926 = 100). 
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WEEKLY AVERAGES 














| 1939 | 
|-————— | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
| Low | High 6, | 13, 50, 
Apr. | Jan. | 1939 | 1939 1939 
|} 2 | 4@ | 
$j ‘ 
347 Ind’ls.... | 92-8 114-5 | 109-5) 113-7 112-2 
32 Rails...... | 23-3¢ 32-5 27-6 31-2 31-1 
40 Utilities | 77:8 | 89-9¢ 83-2 84-7 83-7 
—_—_———— —_——— 
419 Stocks | 79:3| 95-6 | 92:0 95-5 94-4 
Av. yield*... 4-42 $3-31% 3-82% 3-68% 3°71% 
High | Low | 


* 50 Common Stocks. Aug. 2nd ¢ Aug. 23rd. 


DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 

COMMON Stocks (1926 = 100) 

Sept. 14 Sept. 15 Sept. 16 Sept. 18 Sept. 19 Sept. 20 
| } j 


128-6 | 128-3 | 126-3 | 121-9 | 126-8 | 126-8 


1939 High: 130-3 January 4th. Low: 98-8 
April 8th. - 
Totat Deatincs in New York 


| Stock Exchange 


1939 
| Shares | Bonds 
000’s $000’s 
a 
1,730 | 15,470 
1,660 16,620 
560 | 6,010 
1,230 | 13,520 
1,710 | 16,920 
2,340 | 20,910 





* Two-Hour Session. 


Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
September 30, 1939 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
To the Public ........... Ni iia Nil 
To Shareholders ......... Nil wie Nil 
By S.E. Introduction... Nil ae Nil 
By Permission to Deal 42,095 42,095 
Saving Certs., week to 
Sept. 23, 1939...... Dr. 150,000 . Dr. 150,000 
Including Excluding 


Conversions 


Year to date Conversions 


4 4 
1939 (New Basis) ......... 108,088,669 85,562,727 
1938 (New Basts) ......+++ 237,719,105 217,828,142 
1939 (Old Basis) ......... 71,673,052 50,242,973 
1938 (Old Basis)  ....0.04: 174,498,546 155,587,678 
Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 


£ £ 
1939 (New Basis) 58,042,847 25,274,148 2,245,732 
1938 (New Basis) 167,387,209 47,590,756 2,850,177 
1939 (Old Basis) 34,082,882 15,840,091 320,000 
1938 (Old Basis) 131,663,375 21,104,231 2,820,072 


Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Year to date Deb. * ® Ord. 
4 
1939 (New Basis) 44,812,640 8,119,649 32,630,438 
1938 (New Basis) 137,870,097 15,376,492 64,581,553 


1939 (Old Basis) 37,458,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
1938 (Old Basis) 126,841,813 9,252,053 19,493,812 


Note.—* Old Basis ” includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only. ‘“‘ New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Satisfactory progress is shown by 
HORSELEY BRIDGE AND THOMAS 
PIGGOTT and by STOTHERT AND 
PITT, who both pay higher dividends. 
Total profits of the former company are 
£106,824 against £87,365, though there is 
a reduction in net profits owing to higher 
taxation. RANSOME AND MARLES 
BEARING COMPANY report a sub- 
stantial increase in sales, and there is some 
improvement in earnings. The setback in 
J. HEPWORTH AND SON net profits 
from £86,156 to £66,143 is somewhat 
sharp, but the 5 per cent. dividend is 
repeated. Though there is no alteration to 
the 20 per cent. dividend, net profits of 
ASPRO, LTD., amount to £181,341, 
against £168,260. 


(Continued on page 620) 
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Industry and Trade 


Employment and the War.—The outbreak of war 
has naturally caused some dislocation in industry. There 
has been an abrupt decline in the activity of a number of 
trades ministering to the consumer, especially luxuries, 
and an acceleration of output in the defence sector of in- 
dustry. The effect on insured employment was a fall of 
76,000 in the number of unemployed males between 
August 14th and September 11th and an increase of 
175,000 in the number of females on the registers of un- 
employment exchanges. The increase in unemployment 
among women has been accentuated by evacuation. So far 
as individual industries are concerned, unemployment has 
shown an increase in the hotel and boarding-house and 
distributive trades, and in the entertainments, sports and 
fishing industries. Increases are also reported from the 
furniture, tailoring, dressmaking and millinery trades, from 
some of the textile trades, and from the motor industry. 
On the other hand, there has been a further improvement 
in the coal-mining, iron and steel, engineering and ship- 
building industries. Since September 11th, unemployment 
in the consumption goods industries is understood to have 
shown a further increase, while a number of trades engaged 
on war work have been hampered by the difficulty in 
obtaining banking accommodation. 


* * * 


Unemployment in Key Industries.—As a result 
of the rapid expansion of the industries supplying the 
means of warfare since the beginning of this year unem- 
ployment has been substantially reduced and, in many 
cases, virtually eliminated. The following table shows the 
number of persons engaged in selected important 
industries in July, 1938, together with the percentages 
unemployed in August, 1938, and August, 1939 : — 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES 


_No. Percentage unemployed 
insured August, August, 
July, 1938 1938 1939 
*000) 


ss yo yo 

Coal-mining ...........s0+006 18-0 11-1 
CRIES nccccenneesnescoenpan 113 7-0 4-8 
Pe SNE cinciantsiypeientsnsoined 17 20-9 9-1 
Steel melting, rolling ...... 183 25-7 9-0 
RIND . cnincerencanitnentnte 27 42-8 5-8 
General engineering......... 640 7:8 4°5 
Electrical engineering ...... 118 5:3 2-9 
Marine engineering ......... 57 7:7 6-0 
Motors, cycles, aircraft ... 388 7:4 4:0 
Shipbuilding and repairing 175 20°4 17-1 
Electric cable, apparatus, 

PRED, .cntinineeeocnibimese 7-1 4:0 
Hand tools, etc. .........+6 32 17-8 9-1 
PIES costancccntiasticpese 30 3-4 2-9 


In a number of industries, including pig iron, steel melting 
and rolling, and tinplates, unemployment has been more 
than halved in the past twelve months, while in the 
chemical and explosives trades, as well as in general and 
electrical engineering, in the motors, cycles and aircraft 
section, and in electric cable and apparatus manufacture 
the percentage of insured persons unemployed was already 
below 5 in August. This does not mean, however, that 


output cannot be further increased; thus the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union has to dilution, which should 


enable output to be speeded up. Moreover, a substantial 
proportion of the capacity of some of these trades is still 
employed on civil work and could in case of need be 
diverted to military ends. 


* * * 


uae Production in War.—Consultations are taking 
ce between representatives of colliery owners and miners 
view to increasing the production of coal. In the last war 
over 250,000 miners enlisted, or nearly one-fourth the 

,000 


personnel in August, 1914, and although nearly 75 


persons were in this period drafted into the industry 
largely from other employments, the production of coal in 
the United Kingdom in 1915 was only 253.2 million tons 
compared with 287.4 million tons in 1913. Meanwhile 
inland consumption had increased from 189 million tons to 
about 200 million tons, and as a consequence of the fall 
in production at a time when inland consumption as well 
as the bunker requirements of the Allied Fleets (then 
coal-burning) were increasing, neutral countries had to be 
severely rationed. Far-reaching changes have taken place 
during the past twenty years in the structure, output 
capacity and in the nature of the coal trade. There are 
now only about 2,000 mines at work, compared with over 
3,000 in 1913; while the number of persons employed has 
been reduced from over 1.1 millions to less than 770,000; 
moreover, during the first half of the current year pro- 
duction was at the rate of about 236 million tons per 
annum, compared with 2874 million tons in 1913; and the 
quantity exported as coal, coke and patent fuel (in terms 
of coal) was at the rate of 51 million tons, compared with 
98.3 million tons. By the Schedule of Reserved Occupa- 
tions, and by the provisions of the Armed Forces (Condi- 
tions of Service) Act and the National Service (Armed 
Forces) Act, the Government has taken steps to ensure that 
the man-power essential to the industry shall not be un- 
necessarily diminished, and arrangements between the 
Minister of Labour and the War Office have led to the 
temporary demobilisation of key men from the Territorial 
Army and to the return of others who had enlisted for 
full-time A.R.P. work or taken up Government contract 
employment. It is difficult to say how far it may be 
possible to reopen pits at which operations have been 
suspended, to reopen collieries which have closed down, to 
employ miners who have been for years out of work, and 
to reduce the normal rate of absenteeism. These questions 
are now being investigated, but the need for an increase 
in coal production is imperative, and it is particularly 
gratifying to know that the industry itself has never before 
been so united in its desire to serve the national interest. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Wages.—Although no definite action 
has yet been taken, several meetings of the cotton trade 
unions have been held in Manchester this week, and it is 
fairly certain that within the next few days the operatives 
in all sections of the industry will make an application to 
the employers for higher wages. Individual employers have 
already been approached by their workpeople for conces- 
sions and in some cases an advance has been granted. For 
a long time before the outbreak of war the scarcity of 
labour, especially of young persons, has been a serious prob- 
lem in the cotton industry, and the shortage has been accen- 
tuated during the last few weeks, as many of the opera- 
tives have attempted to leave the mills in order to secure 
the higher wages paid in the National Services or in other 
trades. It is understood that some managers of mills have 
offered inducements to employees at other factories (0 
transfer their labour. In the circumstances it is expected 
that the employers will have to grant a general increase in 
wages. Negotiations are also continuing on the subject of 
working hours during the winter months. It has been pro- 

that operations should be restricted to daylight hours, 

t manufacturers engaged on Government contracts who 
have made the necessary arrangements to black-out their 
mills are not prepared to agree. Arrangements are being 
made to appoint joint committees of representatives of the 
employers and the trade unions to discuss the necessary 
changes in working hours and conditions. 


* * * 
Sheffield’s Steel Production.—Com with cee 


Sheffield’s capacity for steel ction i 
or daner anole Rcceaanedtahen as cey'o aoe on™ 
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has more than doubled, for a much higher proportion 
of the total production is now worked up into high-priced 
articles such as precision tools. Trade in Sheffield’s own 
specialities—alloy and stainless steels—is increasing 
rapidly. Manganese steel, for instance, invented in Sheffield 
nearly forty years ago, is in great demand for dredging 
machinery, coal screens and conveyors, tramway points, 
and other uses in which resistance to wear cannot be 
countered by lubrication. Stainless steel is being used to 
an increasing degree in household and canteen fittings, and 
the first stainless steel lifeboat was exhibited last year in 
Glasgow. Greatly increased quantities are now required 
for all types of tools and for various kinds of armaments. 
In spite of enlarged production the demand for acid and 
basic billets cannot be satisfied. Railway engines and 
wagons and commercial road vehicles are in very strong 
request and orders are rapidly coming to hand for quarry 
and cement machinery, for heavy shipbuilding steel, and 
for steel sheets for civil defence. The restriction of imports 
of timber is likely to increase the pressure on the steel- 
making capacity of this country, and Sheffield will probably 
produce this year some 1,800,000 tons of steel, mostly of 
the very valuable types, compared with an output in 1913 
of only 800,000 tons. 


* * * 


August Imports by Commodities.—The prelimi- 
nary overseas trade returns for August, which were noted 
on page 578 of last week’s Economist, revealed that com- 
pared with a year ago, there was a considerable rise in the 
value of imports and a smaller rise in the value of British 
exports. The increase in imports was due partly to a larger 


RETAINED IMPORTS—-MONTH OF AUGUST 





Items and Measure 1937 | 1938 | 1939 








Whee .cccvcsisdbshencdiicabesunuinn "000 cwts 8,588 10,313 10,815 
Beef and weal ....ccccssesediaedidas 000 cwts. 1,181 1,202 1,387 
Mutton and lamb ........es00005 "000 cwts. 693 426 620 
Sugar (unrefined) ..........seee0e0s *000 cwts. 3,551 4,523 3,796 
Iron ore and SCrap .........ceeeenees 000 tons 691 32 j 114 
RAW CORGR ..cccessccncesencgnetece *000 centals 645 903 621 
Sheep’s and lambs’ wool ...... 000 centals 374 259 548 
Flax, hemp and jute ......0.:s0sccesesess tons 18,019 19,806 17,960 
Crude petroleum .............+05+5 000 -galls. 42,966 56,894 49,625 
Hides, wet and dry ............5.. "000 cwts. 217 133 219 
PUD. socicovintebsaitiiaisieiss *000 tons 172 140 171 
UDOT .. .cisssessenetnsoubes 000 centals 414 389 46 
Unwrought copper ......0..ccsssceeseeeeee tons 37,904 22,876 29,077 
OS bend. cecsecccusenbniabaiinciolntdl tons 27,379 30,442 23,877 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ............ tons 5,091 3,870 807 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars ... tons 2,932 710 
Iron and steel manufactures ...... *000 tons 213 50 237 
Machinaey ..icscocssrustdeartcmasameares tons 12,667 | 8,723 10,706 





BRITISH ExpoRTS—MONTH OF AUGUST 








Item and Measure | 1937 1938 1939 
| 
Caah ..ccsisapinmanenigbuaeuieactes: 000 tons | 3,529 2,863 3, 
Iron and steel scrap .............ceeeees tons | 12,818 26,310 4,676 
Pig-iron and ferro-alloys ...........++-- tons | 14,231 4,241 7,715 
Railway materials ............00..c0000000 | 23,838 11,653 8,387 
Total, iron and steel manufactures ... tons | 201,352 | 135,068 | 135,651 
Textile machinery ............seesses0000 t | 5,858 5,331 4,017 
Total SROCEG  aeisvetsisadeccossvasecs tons 34,723 33,869 30,303 
COUR FUERD .cnecssehsidtaasnocevasbind Ib. | 13,577 8, 9, 
Cotton Piece-goods .......+.++« 4000 sq. yds. | 161,992 | 108,177 | 126,051 
ool tops souapialeantedemtinciaaee ute 7000 Ib. 3,303 2,631 3,547 
Worsted yarns .........0006000000...., "000 Ib. 2,025 1,900 1,614 
Woollen tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 8,377 6,44 
Worsted tissues ............... 000 sq. yds. 4,145 3,160 wat 
SBO0dS ooo. 000 sq. 6,494 3,809 > 
Leather boots and shots... Sen coin | Sao 28,017 | 25,078 
cceetinssksanpadbaebinhdedcaite toss cwts. | 18,201 . 
Paper and cardboard ..................... cwts. | 393,353 | 255,148 | 295,381 
i omotives and parts ........s.cees0s tons 1,653 2,125 512 
otor vehicles and chassis ............ No. 8,433 5, 6,505 





intake of meat, wood and timber, wool, iron and steel 
manufactures and 
in the exports of iron and steel scrap, railway materials and 
locomotives, but exports of pig iron and ferro-alloys, of 
textile piece goods, of wool tops and of paper showed 
considerable increases. 


* * * 


Fish Again at Billingsgate.—At the outbreak of 
War It was decided to bring immediately into effect the 
decentralisation 


i . There was a noticeable fall 


ion of the distributive side of 
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the fish industry. These plans, which were based on the 
expectation of heavy air raids on London and other ports 
immediately war was declared, provided for the setting up 
of a number of inland fish distributive centres and for the 
allocation of fish merchants and buyers to the appropriate 
centres. The natural difficulties which beset any such 
scheme of decentralisation were aggravated by the small 
supplies of fish available and by the difficulties of transport 
due to interrupted train schedules, to the commandeering 
of vehicles and to the black-out. Further, the allocation of 
fish to the different centres gave rise to many complaints, 
since the types of fish demanded by fish friers are quite 
different to those required by the high-class fishmonger. 
During the fortnight that this experiment was in force its 
effect was shown chiefly by the dearth of fish, and the 
announcement that the Ministry of Food had decided to 
abandon the scheme was greeted with general approval. 
Regulation of fishing boats remains, together with powers 
to control prices in the event of a shortage. Meanwhile, the 
fish market has been reinstalled at Billingsgate and the 
Customary auctions have been resumed at the fishing ports. 


* * * 


Supplies from the Dominions.—To prevent 
an interruption in the normal flow of food supplies the 
Ministry of Food has taken over the task of providing the 
main foods for the civilian population. In order to com- 
pensate for the expected fall in imports from the Baltic 
and North Sea countries, farmers in this country have 
been called upon to grow more food, and the Dominions, 
who have seen in the last six years one limit after another 
placed on their exports to this country, have also taken 
up with enthusiasm the task of supplying the British popu- 
lation. The New Zealand Government, which already con- 
trols, through its Dairy Products Marketing Department, 
the export of the main New Zealand products, has reserved 
for the British market all the surplus food produced. The 
Australian Government has taken over the 1939 wheat har- 
vest and is negotiating with the British Government over 
the selling price of the entire wool clip. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment has announced that it will supply to the United 
Kingdom as much of the surplus wheat as is required, and 
has set up an Exchange Control Commission to regulate 
the import and export trade. Since all these Dominions in 
recent years have been concerned with the problem of 
excess productive capacity of the staple foods such as 
grains, meat and fruit, a rapid increase in production 
can be expected. Provided, therefore, that the loss of 
ships can be kept down, it seems likely that the Ministry 
of Food will not be called upon after the first few months 
to allocate rations for a diminished food supply, except 
possibly for special commodities such as bacon. The 
problems of internal transport and of distribution to a 
scattered population may indeed be eventually of more 
importance. 


* * * 


Trade of Neutral Countries.— During the last week 
in August and the first in September most of the European 
countries took steps to bring their import and export trade 
under the control of the State; an outline of such legisla- 
tion has been given week by week in the Board of Trade 
Yournal. In order to conserve home supplies of foods and 
other important commodities, all European neutrals 
prohibited temporarily their export; some States also set 
up an import monopoly of these types of commodities. 
Exports of armaments have been entirely prohibited by 
the States concerned in their manufacture. A second step 
has been the control of exports to belligerent countries, 
which has involved the setting up of licensing depart- 
ments and trade councils of the important industries con- 
cerned. Countries with large mercantile fleets such as 
Norway and Holland have also instituted insurance against 
marine war risks. Measures have also been necessary to 
control mare closely dealings in foreign exchange and 
foreign securities; the fall in the value of sterling in the 
last month has further intensified the financial difficulties 
of foreign trade for the Baltic and Scandinavian States. 
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BROADLY, there has been a recession 
in industries ministering to the con- 
sumer in recent weeks, while defence 
work has been speeded up further. The 
growth of the defence sector of British 
industry, however, has not been suffi- 
cient to offset the decline in civil work. 
The home demand for coal has shown a 
tendency to expand, partly because of 
the desire of householders to lay in 
stocks before rationing becomes 
effective. The iron and steel industry, 
too, is rapidly expanding its output in 
order to meet the increase in demand, 
mainly for defence purposes. Further 
details concerning the general trend of 
business and the position of individual 
industries will be found in the Trade 
Supplement published with this week’s 
Economist, 


Coal 


Sheffield. — The inland market is 
very strong, and prices firm. Steam- 
raising smalls are in sharp demand, but 
stocks are ample for all requirements. 
Household buying has been heavy in 
anticipation of rationing, and utility 
undertakings are calling for heavy de- 
liveries under contract. Coking smalls 
are fully taken up as a result of the 
demand for blastfurnace coke, and 
patent oven and central heating qualities 
are moving freely. Export business is 
being arranged under licence, prices 
being about a shilling above those 
ruling at the outbreak of war. 


* 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.— The market 
is fairly steady; export licences are 
granted fairly freely, but at the present 
there is no scarcity of any class of coal. 
Patent oven coke is in good demand 
from neutral countries, but most makers 
are fully booked. From midnight last 
Friday Northumberland steam prices 
for export were increased 2s. per ton to 
21s. per ton for prime large steam coal, 
with singles and doubles at 19s. 6d. 
per ton f.o.b. A similar increase has 
been made in Durhams for export, 
which brings prime coking coal up to 
22s. 6d. per ton and gas coals up to 
21s. per ton f.o.b. 


* 


Glasgow. — Full-time activity con- 
tinues in the Scottish coal trade. Home 
business, in particular, is on an exten- 
sive scale, and several collieries are 
arranging to increase their outputs. The 
position will, no doubt, ease once the 
rationing arrangements for domestic 
consumers come into force, as the 
recent demand has been largely for 
stocking As gprs Public utility under- 
takings, both in the land-sale market 
and on coastal shipping account, have 
also taken in extra tonnages. The ship- 
ping market is steadily adjusting itself 
to the new conditions, but is on a re- 
stricted basis, partly as a result of the 
extreme pressure in the home market. 
New export price lists have been issued 
involving increases ranging from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. This increase is 
due partly to higher wages and in- 
Creased costs of pitwood, but it is also 
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a co-ordinating movement to align the 
prices of the various districts. 


* 


Cardiff.— The market is rapidly 
settling down under the emergency re- 
gulations. Production suffered through 
enlistments and the migration of a num- 
ber of craftsmen to other war-time em- 
ployments, but the Government is co-~ 
operating with the industry with a view 
to improving the labour position. There 
has been a substantial increase during 
the past week in the quantity of coal 
shipped at the South Wales docks, and 
more neutral tonnage has been avail- 
able for employment. In the inland 
trade industrial deliveries are regular 
and plentiful, but there are still delays 
in supplying domestic orders. In the 
rationing of supplies several admini- 
strative details have still to be adjusted 
notably the determination of “ basic’ 
quantities and their relation to actual 
consumption rather than to the dates of 
purchases in each of the quarterly 
periods. In the consideration of such 
matters there is close and active co- 
operation between the Mines Depart- 
ment, the Chamber of Coal Traders, 
and the Central and District Wholesale 
and Retail organisations, and it is ex- 
pected that these problems will be 
solved without much difficulty. 


Iron and Steel 


Sheffield.— The restrictions im- 
posed by Government control of iron 
and steel are reflected in the market. 
Attendance appears to be more for dis- 
cussion than for transaction of busi- 
ness, but difficulties are being rapidly 
smoothed out. There is a better demand 
for all types of pig iron. Supplies of 
basic steel billets are still behind users’ 
requirements, and pressure for other 
steel materials is fully maintained. 

Production of steel in this district is 
at a very high level, but steps are being 
taken to increase it still further. High 
quality steels are in specially urgent 
demand. Good supplies of iron and 
steel scrap are available. Maximum 
prices have been arranged for most 
classes, but with certain exceptions sales 
and purchases are exempted for the time 
being from licence requirements. 


* 


Glasgow .— Intense activity is main- 
tained in every branch of the iron and 
Steel trade in the West of Scotland. 
Steelmakers are overwhelmed with work 
on orders already on the books and 
there is in addition a constant stream 
of new orders from shipbuilders and 
from the various engineering trades, 
not only in this district but from all 
parts of the country. Sheet makers and 


material are sufficient for immediate re- 
quirements. At the same time stocks of 
semis and other material are quickly 
being absorbed, but it seems to be 
generally accepted that further supplies 
will be available in sufficient quantity to 
ensure continuity of operations. Im- 
provement is maintained in the light 
castings trade and full time working is 
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Cardiff. — The heavy branches of 
the iron and steel industry in South 
Wales continue to be fully employed 
and the re-rolling branches are as busy 
as the supply of raw materials allows, 
In the tinplate trade production under 
the pooling scheme has recovered to 
70.38 per cent. of capacity, and the 
licensing regulations governing exports 
are now operating smoothly. Under the 
revised schedule of scrap prices heavy 
cast iron has been raised from 60s. 3d. 
to 65s. 3d. for East Wales and 67s. 9d. 
for West Wales; light scrap iron from 
55s. 3d. to 60s. 3d. and 62s. 9d., respec- 
tively, while good cast iron machinery 
has been raised from 75s. to 75s. 9d. 
per ton. There is no abatement in the 
heavy pressure of the demand for 
sheets. 


* 


News from Abroad .— Uneasiness 
is still prevailing on international steel 
markets. The main obstacles in the way 
of contracting and carrying out orders 
are the transport conditions and costs 
and the reluctance of shipowners to 
contract freights. Even transactions be- 
tween neutral countries are often sub- 
ject to these difficulties, and American 
exporters, who entered the market on 
the outbreak of war on a large scale, are 
not entirely satisfied with the actual 
execution of sales transactions, A cer- 
tain improvement has recently taken 
place, but the insecurity of the seas con- 
tinually raises new problems. Prices also 
contribute to the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, both from the point of view 
of sellers and from that of buyers who, 
owing to the instability of freight and 
insurance costs, are not in a position to 
calculate their actual c.i.f. costs. Belgian 
sellers have abandoned sterling quota- 
tions, and are trying to find a new level 
which meets the circumstances. 

The distribution of exports among 
the large steel exporting countries will 
undergo considerable changes during 
the war, certain features of which are 
already discernible. Thus, Germany 
will cater largely for the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries and will endeavour to 
maintain her supplies to the Baltic 
countries in order to secure foreign 
currency. Germany’s former oversea 
customers, however, will have to draw 
supplies, as far as possible, from the 
Western European countries, and, to a 
larger extent, from the United States. 


Textiles 


Cotton (Manchester) .— Although 
many difficulties have been experienced 
in arranging price and delivery, 
many producers have sold freely at 
figures which show a distinctly wider 
margin of profit than a month ago. In 
most sections of the industry a sellers 
market has been established. American 
prices show little change, but there has 
been a rather sharp fall in rates for the 
Egyptian staple in Liverpool. There 
have been substantial sales of American 
yarn, especially coarse counts. 
question of delivery has tended to be- 
come more acute, and some spinners 
have refused to sell without a guarantee 
from customers that the material ' 
wanted for Government contracts. 
Egyptian yarns have been purchased in 
limited lots, but spinners complain that 
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-. «« difficult to secure sufficient orders 
: ae users to equal the lost ex- 
port trade. Demand for piece-goods has 
been persistent. Home trade buyers have 
wanted to ensure future supplies of 
standard makes and some considerable 
transactions have been arranged. The 
stronger position of spinners and manu- 
facturers is apparent in practically all 
sections of the industry. 


* 


Wool (Bradford).— During _ the 
past fortnight there have been impor- 
tant developments in connection with 
wool control. Last Monday the trade 
was officially informed that the Depart- 
ment was in further need of a large 
supply of medium crossbred tops, etc., 
to cover important orders for war 
fabrics. Also, that if and when a higher 
scale of prices was announced the raw 
materials taken over would be subject 
to such increase. 

During the past three weeks sellers 
have refused to deal as control prices 
for many qualities of wool and tops are 
regarded as totally insufficient for any- 
one to make even a small profit. In 
addition, the British Government has 
made overtures to the Commonwealth 
of Australia to purchase the current 
clip, and the impression prevails that 
higher prices will have to be paid than 
the control prices here, in which case 
an increase will be made in the latter. 
Although wool and tops are controlled, 
yarn and piece-goods can be sold at any 
price spinners and manufacturers care 
to quote. Mills are still exceedingly 
busy. 

* 


Jute (Dundee) .— Subject to licence, 
members of the jute trade can now 
transact business in all sections of 
the industry. The control of prices has 
been temporarily suspended, after three 
weeks of idleness. Spinners’ and manu- 
facturers’ prices are as yet undetermined 
as there is still much uncertainty in re- 
gard to raw material prices. Jute 
brokers are offering the fibre for sale at 
about £30 to £31 per ton for Daisee- 
2/3 for October/November shipment, 
but with all the surcharges for war risk 
insurance, expected increase of freight, 
etc., it may cost many pounds per ton 
more by the time the material arrives in 
spinners’ warehouses. The authorities 
can order a steamer to discharge its 
Cargo at any port, and the buyer must 
Pay the additional cost of transit from 
that port to Dundee. Calcutta goods 
also come into this category and buyers 
are rather chary of buying for shipment 
at to-day’s prices, which are 31s. 8d. 
for 10-0z. 40-in. and 26s. 8d. for 8-oz., 
October / November / December ship- 
ment. Spinners and manufacturers are 
all very busy on orders on hand. It will 
Probably take some days before the mar- 
a soete down under the new con- 
tions and definite prices can be estab- 
lished. Meantime, they are all nominal. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE Commodity markets have not. yet 
settled down to the new conditions, 
and trading in many materials, espe- 
Cially those controlled by the - 
ment, remains difficult. There have 
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been no major price changes this week, 
either in this country or in the United 
States. In the absence of sufficient data 
it is still not possible to resume the cal- 
culation of The Economist's price in- 
dices. Moody’s index of the prices of 
Sensitive Commodities in the United 
States (December 31, 1931 = 100) fell 
slightly from 171.1 to 170.7 during the 
week ended Wednesday. Among com- 
modities in which dealings are com- 
paratively free in this country, raw 
cotton and tin are virtually unchanged 
on the week, while rubber was slightly 
cheaper. 


Metals 


A new order of the Ministry of 
Supply has laid down that licences will 
be needed in future for the delivery 
of copper, lead and zinc required in 
Government contracts, as in other 
work. Scrap from these metals is not 
covered by the licensing system, and 
maximum prices apply only to zinc 
scrap. Deliveries of semis will not re- 
quire licences. 

Trading in copper, lead and spelter 
on the London Metal Exchange is still 
suspended, and the maximum prices 
have remained unchanged. 


* 


Tin. — The tin market has been less 
active. Last week’s rise in the tin quota 
for the September quarter was followed 
by a wave of selling, which was accen- 
tuated by an announcement from the 
Ministry of Supply that the maximum 
price of £230 per ton must include the 
cost of war risk insurance. As a result, 
the standard cash price fell to £227 15s. 
per ton, the lowest price since mid- 
June, on Friday last. The three months’ 
forward price fell at one time to 
£227 10s. Since Monday selling has 
ceased, and although demand remained 
small the cash price has recovered to 
£229 10s. per ton and the forward price 
to £227 10s. per ton, representing an 
improvement of 10s. in cash and a loss 
of 5s. in forward. An announcement is 
expected shortly regarding sales of tin 
in this country and the Straits Settle- 
ments. In the meantime British dealers 
have been permitted to trade with the 
United States market at a reasonable 
profit. In New York the September 
price advanced late last week to well 
above 70 cents per Ib., but in the mean- 
time a reaction has taken place, and on 
Wednesday the price was quoted at 65 
cents per Ib. 


Grains 


DEALINGS have not yet been resumed. 
Deliveries of English wheat from farms 
are proceeding slowly; from August Ist 
to September 23rd deliveries totalled 
$74,000 cwt., compared with 1,786,000 
cwt. in the corresponding weeks of the 
previous season. Sales of barley and oats 
are also small. At Antwerp, No. 2 
Northern Manitoba on passage has been 
quoted at 44s. 2d. per quarter (exclud- 
ing war risk insurance) and Rosafe 
afloat at 38s. 2d. per quarter, includ- 
ing insurance. It has been announced 
that the United States has resumed pay- 
ment of the wheat export subsidy, but 
the amount of the subsidy has not been 
disclosed; the Minister of Agriculture 
has advised farmers, notwithstanding 
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the European war, to keep their wheat 
sowings within their allotted acreage, 
so that the authorities in the United 
States clearly do not envisage any 
Shortage of supplies in the coming 
year. 


Worip SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLour 





(’000 quarters) 
| Week ended |From Aug.1 to 
From | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. Sept. 
16, 3, | 24, 3, 
| 1939 1939 | 1938 1939 
N. America......... | 294 388 4,076 3,915 
Arpentine and 
PF chaeeiees 354 372 | 1,066 | 3,37 
Australia” 7 ® | ee | 2012 | 612 
 eiscetexeichas oe as. jaan 56 
Danube and dist. 128 189 629) 828 
ig eed ohgks al sii 392 ce 
Other countries ... ee aa nat 268 
RE earnieinoes 776 949 10,882 | 9,049 


* Shipments up to Sept. 2, 1939 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
Maize Meat (’000 quarters) 


Week ended | From Apr. lto 

From ‘Sept. | Sept. Sept. Sept. 
| 16, 23, 24, 23, 

1939 . 1939 1938 1939 








Argentina ............ 302-295. 6,256. 9,733 
Atlantic America’... | 1 3. 10,706 506 
Danube Region ...... 3 oe 2,161 1,084 
S. & E. Africa ...... 125 143 646 2,068 
Indo-China, etc. ... | 33 29 977 809 

Tee | 474: 470 20,746 14,200 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—During the week, the 
two price grades of butter have been 
abolished, and the retail price of all 
types has been stabilised at 1s. 7d. per 
lb. Maximum wholesale prices remain 
unchanged for other provisions. Fish 
supplies are still short, but the reopen- 
ing of Billingsgate has eased the prob- 
lem of distribution. Difficulties still 
occur with the distribution of meat, but 
the new scheme is now in working 
order. 

* 


Colonial Produce.-—Higher prices 
were paid for good grades of Costa 
Rica and Kenya coffee, and cocoa prices 
also rose during the week. Sugar prices 
were unchanged during the week, but 
were marked up on Thursday with the 
increase in duty. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


Oils and Oilseeds.—It was hoped 
that official prices would become effec- 
tive from last Monday, but their intro- 
duction has again been delayed, prob- 
ably until the first week of October. 
Trade at current prices (the average of 
those ruling in the week ended Sep- 
tember 2nd) is very limited. There 1s 
still some delay in the granting of de- 
livery permits even for urgent trans- 
actions. Good accounts are received of 
the condition of the new Argentine lin- 
seed crop. 


* 


Rubber. — During the past week the 
market has been irregular, and business 
has been on a small scale. Prices in New 
York fell sharply during the week, with 
some reaction on the London market, 
but the American rubber prices are still 
considerably higher than those in 
London. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


E. W. TARRY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT TRADING PERIOD 


The annual general meeting of E. W. Tarry and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, in London. 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bart., D.L. (the chairman), said that 
we were now at war in the interests of humanity, and the difficulties 
of successful trading, great as they had been during the international 
discussions, were immeasurably increased. 

The results of the year previous to the one now to be considered 
had been exceptionally good, and it could hardly be expected that, 
having regard to world events, the year now under review would show 
an equally favourable result. Taking everything into consideration, 
it had been a difficult year from a trading point of view. The main 
reasons for the decline in business in Johannesburg were restricted 
buying by the mining population, less development work by new 
mines and the fact that building activities had slowed down con- 
siderably. 

A new catalogue had been circulated and had been instrumental 
in their obtaining orders from as far afield as East Africa and South- 
West Africa. Owing to improvements and rearrangements at the 
Austral Works they were now ready to cope with more work when 
it was available. The farming community now formed the bulk of 
the Kimberley business and they were concentrating on that branch 
of the Colony’s activities. 

The meat-chilling plant was now in operation, and chilled meat 
from Kimberley was now being sold in England. So far the volume 
was not great, but a considerable increase was expected during the 
current year. Considerable improvements had been made at their 
branches at Bulawayo and Salisbury, Rhodesia, and at Port 
Elizabeth. 

The net profit was £30,249, a decrease of £14,449 compared with 
the record figure of the previous year. Having regard to the very 
difficult period they had experienced, he felt that the result could not 
be regarded as too disappointing. It was proposed to pay a dividend 
of 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares. It was useless to forecast the 
future, but up to the present their sales in the current year were 
practically the same as they had been for the same period of the 
previous year. 
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HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD, 
LIMITED 


TEA AND RUBBER POSITION 


The chairman of Harrisons and Crosfield, Limited, Mr H. Eric 
Miller, commented on the balance sheet as follows at the company’s 
annual meeting held on the 26th instant :—‘“ Cash and Government 
securities stand at over £860,000; these liquid resources are particu. 
larly valuable in the present emergency. The net profit for the year, 
£345,300, shows an improvement of £11,439 on last year. In spite 
of difficult conditions, every section of the business contributed to 
our profits; even the China Company managed to put up a good 
showing.” 

Reviewing the tea industry, Mr Miller explained how the Govern. 
ment had requisitioned all bonded stocks and, until further notice, 
would take over all teas as they arrived in this country. He then 
turned to the rubber industry. “ We estimate that total exports 
from all producing countries during 1939, subject to freight being 
available, will be in the neighbourhood of 970,000 tons, about 
100,000 tons more than during 1938. World absorption of rubber 
in the first nine months of 1939 is estimated at 790,000 tons, an 
increase of 130,000 tons over the corresponding period of 1938, 
nearly the whole of which increase has been taken by the U.S.A. 
General conditions in the U.S.A. took a turn for the better in the 
second half of 1938 and their absorption of rubber has been main- 
tained at a satisfactory rate during the past twelve months. At the 
end of June, 1938, U.S.A. stocks were 295,000 tons, whereas at the 
end of August, 1939, they were down to 160,000 tons. Some 
50,000 tons of ready rubber in excess of normal working stocks were 
accumulated in the East by the end of 1938. The existence of 
those stocks was a safeguard against any ‘ squeeze.’ 

“Tt is early yet to attempt to assess the probable effects of the 
war upon the rubber industry. Germany imported an average of 
110,000 tons per annum in 1937 and 1938, and in the first seven 
months of 1939, 62,000 tons. Further supplies are not likely to 
reach her during the period of hostilities. Neutral Continental 
countries will, presumably, be strictly rationed to their own needs. 
Outside these countries, activities arising out of the war are likely 
to call for more rubber, but the International Rubber Regulation 
Committee should have no difficulty in safeguarding this key 
industry.” 





(Continued from page 615) to 
Murex, Ltd.—Final teal eofinary dividend June 30. 30, 1939, 1910 P2008) ane 
10 per cent. plus cash bonus of 2} per pe but 
cent., making 20 per cent. for the year, as 5000) for taxation. 
before. cent Te Seidel caeatingh at 58 <pot 
United Steel Cos. — =. a eee S ). 
for the year ended June 30, 1939, Carre 5 foewned LALIT Col a oe. 


trading 
against £2,584,540. Balance of Ransome and 
£1,938,984 (£2,426,547). Central de- 
preciation, £679,581 (£675,000); tax 
reserve £480,000 (£796,000); other 
charges, £199,436 (£192,080). Dividend, 


8, against 10 per cent. (final of 54 per 


cent. payable, less new rate of tax). To (Continued on page 623) 
general reserve £200,000 (£100,000). 
—_ sate £22,760,038 S ES To eth 
of which interests subsidiaries 
£10,079,979 (£7,726,730). DIVIDEND 
John Summers. — Interim of 3} per ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Ce eg tae es 
cent. on the “ B ” ordinary shares tes 
are first dividends paid on the reorganised 
ca 

caales penaes thei ae 
net earnings £48,909 (£46,640) for year 


onde nan Ma i 1939. os and N.D.C. 

oo (Li6 a Results justified 
a ae but - 

capi to emergency 

Sides S ser nee tend eee 


£20,431 Goan 
oe Main Bor py eee — Total 


os aan 1939, 
ee (£117,541). SD. Trading’ peohee oft 


;620 12). nee 
(£7,529). £25,200, interes eto 


at ave 
shows 
(£73,981), bank overdcaft ne ft 


Marlies .—Net 
Sana eee 
dividend ag 20 


Cannpdeomned, £67,1 


reserve | £20,0(632380). 
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CURRENT STATISTICS 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended September 23, 1939, 
total ordinary revenue . are 

inst ordinary expenditure o 
issues of £6,000,000 under the Defence 
Loans Acts, and £245,000 issued to sinking 
funds. Thus, including sinking fund 
allocations but excluding issues from defence 
loans, the deficit accrued since April 1st last 
is £215,611,000, against £157,213,000 a 
year ago. 

ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into the Exchequer 

ae ° oo 















Week 
Esti- | A 1,| A 1,| Week 

Revenue | vce, lid us , tol ended | ended 
1939-40'S & 





1939 


ORDINARY 


REVENUE 

Income Tax | 327,000 

Sur-tax ... 000 

Estate, etc., 
Duties... 














Motorduties 

P.O. (Net 
Receipt) 

P.O. Fund 





Sun. Loans| 
Misc. Rec. 











} 
e-—_—— 
i 


Total ... paarere 333,563, 361,743) 13,551) 18,485 


ne 





mate, 
1939-40 ~24, <P 
(d) | 1938 en se 1939 
Int. & Man, | 
poi Nt De | 230,000) 106,785 111,299 105) 1,054 
Ireland ... 000 
ad 10, 3,275} 304 
Fund Ser. | 7,200} 1,3 82 54, 54 
Total | 247,200) 111,807) 117,956 553| 1,108 
Sup. Serv 61203711 $sner 416,866| 11,42)| 19,853 
ca 1706141 338,247 485, 11,421) 25,853 
Total Ord, | 
aut ¢ 1450911) 450,054 B22} 11,974) 20,961 
Def. p 
: Bt | 50%4 «- | 68,500) ... 6,000 
P.O. and 
B'dcasting | 83,449} 35,710 37,346 00} 3,900 
T 


——hoal 15 360! 485,764) 572,168! 15,374| 24,861 














Finance 


After raising Exchequer balances by 
284,457 to £2,744,165, the other operations 
or the week (as shown below) raised the 
gross National Debt by £12,905,000 to 
about £8,568 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
Net INCREASES ae REPAYMENTS, ETC. 


: (£ thousan 
Treasury bills...... 16,665 ; Pub. Dept. Adv.... 2,980 
P.O. and Teleg.... 450 
N. At. Shipping ... 30 


Trade Guars. ...... 150 
Nat. Sav. Certs.... 150 
16,665 3,760 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1939, to September 23, 1939, are 
shown below : 


. (£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. ... 534,822 | Ord. Rev. ......... 324,397 
Issues under ; ; Gross. borr. 284,356 
Loan Acts ... 68,500 Less— 
Inc. in balances... 245 | Sinkingfds. 5,186 
Net borrowing ... 279,170 


603,567 








603,567 
FLOATING DEBT 
millions) 

Treasury - and 

Bills idm Total 
Date cE PRT Re NEED Float- ing 
Public ae De Assets 
Depts.| Eng 


1938 
939 


2| 


& 


| +. | 921-3, 395-3 


0-5 (1055-3 
e+» |1065°1 
37°5 


| 
wr 
> 
© 
wa 
& 
wn 
mo W 





3: 2 


1099-8] 605: 
1100-2) 601 
1115-2) 611 
1125-4 615- 
1126-2) 616- 
11276} 617 
1138-4) 628 
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TREASURY BILLS 


(£ millions) 
Average |Allotted 


Amount 
Date of Rate 
Tender 
one . 


Allotted ” 
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NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 





cocvceens 22,746,831 
seeeeccecees 20,991,900 | 15,743,889 
sescesees 571,746 428,804 
eesceseoeees 081 291,811 
evecccoseees 333,215 249,911 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 27th, 1939 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt —11,015,100 
In circultn. 541,833,476 Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities... 565,446,760 
Partment. 38,314,240 Other Secs. 3,334,322 
| Silver Coin . 203,818 
Amt. of Fid. 
BOONE sn cc0cc 580,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. 0d. per 
oz. fine) ... 147,716 


580,147,716 





580,147,716 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
pepe. Capital 14,553,000 Govt. Secs... 120,336,164 


I iia ini 3,701,575 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.* 19,840,608 Disets., etc.. 2,480,584 
———_ Securities ... 23,883,111 
Other Deps. : a 
Bankers ... 107,130,863 26,363,695 
Other Accts. 40,468,435 | Notes ......... 38,314,240 
———__| Gold & Silver 
147,599,298 | Coin ........ 680,382 
185,694,481 | 185,694,481 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis" 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
__f thousands) 


! 
| Amt. | 


a. 
Both Departments Piss Last Last 


eek Year 


|541,834— 4,665 + 40,912 


COMBINED LIABILITIES r 
Note circulation ........+ 











Deposits ; Public..,....... | 19,841,\— 1,610 + 8,393 

Bankers’ ...... | 107,131/— 768 + 7,208 

Others ... .....- | 40,468 + 535+ ‘258 

Total outside liabilities.. | 709,273,— 6,508 + 56,772 

Capita! and rest .......... | 18,254) + 19 + 5 
COMBINED ASSETS ————<—— 


Govt. debt and securities | 696,798 — 1,816 +384595 
Discounts and advances. | 2,481, — 58— 4,825 
Other securities ........... | 27,217,— 4,611 + 3,851 
Silver coin in issue dept. | 204— 106+ 194 
Gold coin and bullion | 828 + 102 — 327038 
VES 
Res, of notes & coin in | 
banking department... | 38,995,+ 4,767 + 12,040 
Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— 
(a) Bankg. dept. only 
(‘“ proportion ””) . 








| 23-2%!+ 3:0%'+ 5-5% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 














(£ millions) eT 
1938 1939 
“Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sepe. 
*s 6 13 | 20 27 
Dept. : SE en eae 
ao nae. a0 9 eos ws a+ 541-8 
in bank- 
aie janes 25 °5| ny 26-7, 33-6, 38-3 
debt d | 
alae ce fed 754-8 578-0 576-7) 576-4 


Other secs. ... 0:5} 3:5) 1:5 2:9 3-3 














m gg oa oa oa 82 
valued | 326-4, 0: : 1 
ea oz. ose spi 168-00 168-00 168-00 
Deposits : 
OO sitesi 11-5) 15-0 12-0 21-5| 19-8 
At ana 99-9} 111-3 109-6 107-9) 107-1 
i iaal 40:2} 41-2} 40-8 39-9 40-5 
scionintings 151-6 167°5, 162-4, 169 3 167°4 
wd Sane. 112-8| 123-7) 123-7 121-9 120-3 
. etc. +3) 6-0) . 5) 2- 
io ite 22:8} 25-2} 25:9 28-9 23-9 
TR cs neeanien 142-9) 154-0) 133-5) 153-3) 146-7 
Banking 
LESCTVE .n0-----s 12:7| 30-8) 27-2 34-2) 39-0 
% % % % % 
“ Proportion ” 17-7) i8-3| 16-7 20-2) 23-2 
*Governmem debt is 11,015,100; capita 


£14,55 3,000. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.-—The last return of the Bank of Poland 
appeared in The Economist of September 2nd ; and 
ef Danzig, of August 26th. The latest return © 
the National Bank of Egypt appeared in our issue 
of August 26th; Bohemia and Moravia of 
September 2nd; Turkey, of September 9th ; 
International Settlements, and Federal Reserve 
Reporting Members, of September 16th; 
Denmark, Hungary, Java, Jugo-Slavia, Lithuania, 
Reichsbank, Roumania, South Africa and Switzer- 
land, of September 23rd. 

U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 

Million $’s 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKS Sept. | Aug. ; Sept. | Sept. 
RESOURCES am, | 3i, 


, 21, | 28 
Gold certifs. on hand | 1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
and due from Treas. | 10,863 14,312) 14,622 14,657 


Total reserves.........-.. | 11,255 14,661 14,964 15,003 
Total cash reserves...... | 383) 334, 339 
Total bills discounted... 9 6 6 6 
Bills bt. in open mkt. ... 5 1) 1) i 
Total bills on hand...... 10 7 6, 7 
Industrial advances ... 16, 12) 12 12 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 2,564 2,426 2,826 2,804 
Total bills andsecs. ... | 2,589, 2,445 2,844 2,822 
Total resources ......... 14,524. 17,812 18,660! 18,603 
LIABILITIES | 
F.R.notesincircn. ... | 4,219, 4,609 4,678, 4,684 


eae excess mr. | | 
bank res. over reqts. | 2,890, 4,800 5, 5,330 

Deposits — Member- ! | 
bank reserve account | 8,197) 10,951 11,549 11,621 
864 709 619 552 


Total deposits............ | 9,309 12,268 12,949 12,945 
, 3| 3001 312) 312) 312 
Total liabilities ........ | 14524 17,812 18,660 18,603 


fp ee eee 182-6% 86°9% 84-9%'85°1% 
U.S.F.R, BANKS AND | i | 
Treasury COMBINED 
M gold stock | 13 714 16,638) 16,902, 16,925 
onetary s on 714, , 16,902) 
. Nat. Bk. | } | 
currency 2,905 2,915, 2,914 
LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation... 6,574 7,141) a 7,238 
~ posits with F.R. Bks. | 3,680 3,036 2,891! 2,812 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK.—AMillion $’s 


| 9) . 
Bills bt. inopenmkt....| 0-2 0-2) 0-2 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. | 780-1) 706-2) 857-1) 848- 
Total bilis and securts. | 788-2 711-2| 861-3, 853-5 
Deposits — Member- } 
bank reserve account 4058-8 6084-4 6284-8 6275 °5 


BANK OF FRANCE.—dMillion francs 
har Gat 
“a | oe | Set 





ie 35,808 97.266 97,286) 97,206 
Bilis: Commercial...... | 13,926, 12,973 22,411, 21,853 
Bought abroad 726 ™~“ "ie9 
Theepdnpadveene | “saa Lorie ists 
re a ; 1,575 
interest: (a) general a 10,000) 1 10,000 
(6) aan 20,577 

! Fund 5,570 5,466 5,466 
Other assets .......c0.0: 5,556 6,00 
LiaBILItigs - , 
Notes in circulation ... |109568,129978'1 143937 


Deposits: Public ...... 1| 4,375 
_ . Private... 17143 20, ie 
Other liabilities ........ | 2,91 
Gold to sight i 43 -0% 62-6% '59-1% 
* Revalued Nov. 17, 1938, at 2712 milligrams. 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM 


Million bel 
2, 4 ie z. 

ASSETS 1938 | 19 19 1 
Goid +e OPCORT OOO ROO eee es 3,1 3,635 
Foren os 933] 933 
Rilscad a 61 6 $20 
tee pn 21 194 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 


BANK.—Million £A’s 


ASSETS 
Gold and English stg. 
Other coin, bullion, &c. 
Call 


money, n.. 
Secrts. and Treas. bills 
Discounts and advances 
LIABILITIES 
Notes issued ...........: 





| 

S Aug. | S > 

28, | ie | 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
16-01 16-03 16:03 16-03 
5:39 4:30 4:53 4:53 
23-05 15-87 13-17 15-64 
92-45 101-05 105-09 106-24 
14°21 17-62, 17°83, 18-06 


49-03 48-53 50-77 51-02 
7:75, 7°95 7°75) 7°75 
87-30) 87-26 87-66, 91°35 
} 





NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA 





Million levas 
— \ es Aug. “— 
ASSETS 1938 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
Gold holdings ......... 2,003) 2,006 2,006 2,006 
abroad | 
foreign currencies 595 767) 842, 843 
Discounts and 1,031, 1,026) 1,814 2,140 
Advances to Treasury | 3,468, 3,417) 3,417, 3,417 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... | 2,981) 3,094) 3,960) 4,397 
Sightiiabs. and deposits | 3,181) 3,188 3,014 2,869 
gold to sight liab. 
GOED sccececvceee 33-0% 32-3%'29-0%'27-9% 


BANK OF CANADA.—Million $’s 


seer terete nnee 


Reserves to notes 
deposit liabilities ... '54-1% 62-3% 62'2% 


Sept. | Aug. | Sept. — 
14, | 16, 6, l 

1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
212-4 256-0 285-0 276-1 
181-1 205-2 225-4 225-7 


' 


184-4 159-1) 182-4, 194-0 
171-5) 173-1 wi 203: 
17-6 28-6 53-0 36-5 
202-7} 201-0 200-2) 210-2 


160°1% 


N 





BANK OF ESTONIA 


ASSETS 
Goldens 1 & gold bullion| 34-27 
et 


Home discounted 


LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ... 
Sight dep. and current 

accounts, of 





Ceeeeccceses 








48- | 53. 55°12) 56-98 


33°72) 27-33) 21-74) 28-03 
1 8-12 


a) Government... | 16- ‘12, 8- 9-30 
(6) Bankers ...... | 15-1 ad 10-92) 16-26 
current 


626% 162° 1% 1646 %'59-2% 
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RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





Sept. | Aug. | Sept. Sep 
2 | 1939 | Ba 
| 1939 | | sox 

al aa 1939 | 1939 


Rupee coin —.........000 701, 755 ps. A 
Sterling ai at 695 on i 9 
Indian Govt. rupee | = 
SCCUTITICS......c0cceeses 324 374 374 
Investments ......... sais 62 86 63 ” 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in ciren,: India | 1,666 1,694 1,890 1,914 
Burma..........0+ seve 67, = 95 = 102) “104 
Deposits: Govts. ...... 190 §6151 «6101, 12 
Banks ...... 202) 270 210 178 
Gold and sterling to 
liabilities _............ '52°7% 47-9% 47-9% 47.9% 
BANQUE MELL/E IRAN 
Million rials 
Aug. | July | July | Aus 
AsSETS 1938 | 193 | 23 | 1 
| 9 | 1939 | 1939 
ADE, : nnsiniinnitoriitors +» | 312-6) 310-7, 310-71¢310-7 
SHVES .occccccccccesceoses + | 405°7) 406-8 406-8/$406-8 
Discounts ........+.00 + | 247-4) 358-8) 349-9] 362-2 
Public departments ... | 691-1) 784-7 774-0) 784-2 


Other debit accounts... es 934° 1) 981-3) 980-0 


Notes in circulation ... | 768-1 922-9 915-€| 931-9 
departments ;.. -0| 568-1) 594-2) 604-8 
Other credit accounts .. |1002-8|1260-2|1251-4|1311-8 

N.B.—Market value is: + 434-6 million rial. 
t 328-0 —_ tials. (Based on London price and 


ex 
NETHERLANDS BANK 
Million florins 

| Sept. ; Aug. | Sept. , Sept. 
26, | 28, | 18, | 25, 
1938 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 
. 11481 -01129-41104 4a 
15-4 16-8 4-9 !1l18 
12-0, 48:2, 85-7) 90-4 
4:1 1: 16 16 
im current account... | 289-8) 245-2) 239-6) 233-7 


Notes in circulation ... |1053-1/1132-5'1156-8/1142-1 
Deposits: (a) Govt. ... 159-3,\Dr15.0.Dr.8-2| + 
(6) Other ... 608-1) 344-0, 310-4 336'4 


+ Not yet available. 
BANK OF NORWAY 
Million kroner 


0 | | be 
: 





— 


| 
gold, not in . res, | 87°7| 116-4 116-4) 116-4 
ies ....0. | 124-9) 150-7) 151-1) 153°8 
Discounts and loans ... | 106°6) 159-5, 208-0) 231:9 
LIABILITIES | 
Notes in circulation ,.. | 442-4 472-6) 529-0) 527°6 
Deposits at sight _...... 139-3] 161-8 126-5) 136-2 
BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million esciidos 


Aug. uly | Aug. | Aue 







. 
Discount ....eccoseosess 
eereee eeteeeree 


394-1 406-0 401-6 400°9 
Securities | 


120-5, 117-9, 117°6 117°9 
1039-6 1035-7,1035-7 1035-7 
| 


1 
eet 

40: 83-9 62:6 , 
Foreign commitments 119-8) 195-7 195-9 203°5 
BANK OF SWEDEN.—Million kronor 


——— 


es | hee | Ae |! 
8 31, | 7, 








Gold reserve ...s.ops000 | 537°9| 628°3| 633°4 633°9 
Govt. secs.: Swedish 167°1) 182°1, #1 
Gold sbroed not in ad oo 8 148-9 1523 
Bloes. with for. banks., 295-5) 488-9 486-6) or 
Bite payable in Sweden il 10-5 aL: *s 
AGVANCES .......cse0-e0s . 59-4, 60°3| 0:6 
Notes in circulation ... 988 -6'1126- 1168°3 

: Government} 255 8 425-1 


Ba 


M 


“4 


oe 
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September 30, 1939 
BANK CLEARINGS 


THE ECONOMIST 


Publication of the weekly returns of Town Clearing, gp 


Country Cheque Clearing is suspended until further 





Clearing, 
notice. 
PROVINCIAL 
(£ thousands) 
Week ended 
Five weeks ended Saturday Sastry a 


enh GR Lies 








No. of working 





days :-— 29 29 % 6 6 
MINGHAM | 9.935 | 10,995 |410-7 | 1,549 | 1,475 
BRADFORD ... | 3,486 | 4427 |427-3| 666 | 
BRISTOL. .-0.+++ 5'838 | 6,304 |+ 8-1 | 1,083 | 1,699 
gina 3,962 | 3,803 |— 3-9 3 
LEICESTER ... | 2,878 | 3,106 |+ 8-0] 543| 679 
LIVERPOOL :.. | 22,264 + 2-4] 5,320 | 4,956 
MANCHESTER | 41,767 | 45,730 |+ 9-3 | 7,129 | 8,931 
NEWCASTLE... 6,852 7,452 |+ 8-7) 1,309 1,181 
NOTTINGHAM | 2,177 + 2:-8| °327| 352 
Total: 9 Towns | 99,159 | 106,857 106,857 |+ 7-8 [18,609 | 20,832 20,832 | 
DUBLIN ....sseee 25,737 | 26,069 |+ 1-4 | 8,329 | 5,295 
LEEDS* «...--0se 3,845 | 3,988 |+ 3-7| ‘749 |”. 
SHEFFIELD}... | 49839 | 54463 +130) 825| 525 


® Suapended: publication. 
discontinued trom September 7, 1939. + 38 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


oT ha ee } 
\Sept. 21, Sept. 22, Isepe. 23,, sept. 95, 
1959 "| 1939 i 


changed | 








| Sept. 23, 


ientleentn| tare 34 
1938 1939 we i) toe Md | 1939 


226 224 
88,532 | 87,866 
29,679 | 32,051 
47,821 | 50,393 
31,731 | 29,832 

44 26,518 
197,176 | 186,423 
2550 | 355,823 
57,078 | 56,410 
18,710 | 18,216 

| 845 845,718 | "343, 532 

234,080¢ 000s . 227,724¢ 

40,914 [3 38, 980 





t Clearing of suburban cheques through local clearing 








Sept.26, ISepe. 27, Sept. 28, 
1939 | 1939 1939 


1939 1939 

















Bank rate % % % t % % % 
trom 2% August 24, 
SOSD): ...sasccundakans 4 4 4 4 4 3 
Market rates of discount | 
60 days’ bnkrs.’drafts| 35g-3lp| 314 3ly 3l4 314 314 219 
3 months’ do. ...... se «gia Hee3i2 33g-312} 33g 23 
4 months’ do. ..... ‘ : 334 25g—34 
6 months’ do. ...... 3 5 5 glo | 3-312 
Discount Treasury Bills kh 
: months, sankembecal ai 31 38 31g | 3g 31g 3-3lg | 
months’ ........000 3lg— 3lg 31 31g 21 “31 218 
Loans—Day-to-day... | 219-3 “lan § 212-3 212— 5 212- 3 { 33 3° 112-2 
BEE ooccscnsahaamnaane 212-314 | 212-314 | 219-314 | 313, 215-314 | 219-314 2-214 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 
Discount houses at call 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 
QE mates «i. ccckséeccand 214 244 214 214 214 214 114 
Comparison with previous weeks 
Bank Bills Trade Bills 
Short | —-———--__—_-— 
= 3 Months |4 Month |6 Month 3 Months 4 Months 6 Months 
1939 % % % % % % 
Aug. 31 ....., 3-31q| 3%p-lbig | 4g 3 419-5 | 5-5lg | 51;—53q 
Sept. 7.00... 3-314 | 37g~15)¢ 5 5 4\2-5 | 454-5 | 5-5le 
» icc 3-31, 35g—31p 412 5 419-5 454-5 5-512 
> ae 3-314 | 31p-35g 4 5 419-5 | 434-5 | 5-5i2 
» nm 2-214 355 314-3lq 312-4 4-412 | 412-434 
NEW YORK 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in 


New York :— 
28, Aug. Sept. 6, “The 13, 
Ting ney id id oth 
coll.) - 1, 1 ul 12 
Bank woeeraasnes seuee 2 


ESstaen & 
Nen-aem, “chen baa 2 le lg 
2 
F : : 1 


accept., 90 days 1 


y , Sept. 27, 
939 ad 
ie 
lg llg 
1 1 
. : § 
1 1 


623 


baa ieee 
- we ion, 22, — 23,| Sept. 25,| Sept. 26, Sept. 27, 


























New York o 
= | | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 1939 
London as Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents | Cents 
CPS: denenetenssens « | Unq’t’d} Ung’t’d — vd | Ung’t’d | Unq’t’d | 29815 
EOE svetisaavercshinsec 39915 390% | 308 399/3 4001, 40154 
Demand 30834 398lo 39934 | 3995, 401 
TUN TL nincscsctiunsadenss 2| 2-272} 2-271p| 2- 2554| 2:273g| 2-28 
Brussels, Bel. 16:98 | 16-94 16: 98 | 16:97 16°97 
Switzerland, Fr. ......... 22°70 | 22:62 | 22-58 | 22:60 | 22-70 
Italy, Lire 5-10 | 3-10 | 3-06 | “#08. | “3.05 
in, Mark 40°10 | 40-00* | 40°00 40:07* | 40-10 
Amsterdam, gldr. . 53°24 | 53-21 | 53-10 | 53-25 53°31 
Copenhagen, Kr “3 19-35 19-35 19-35 19-35 | 19-35 
See . 22:75 22:80 22-80 22:75 | 22:75 
Stockholm, Kr. ° 23°85 23°85 23°85 23°85 23-85 
pS RR a 0-74 Ung’t’d | Ung vd | 0:7354 0-77 
Montreal, Can. $ eece " 90-875 | 90- 375 | 90- 050 | 90-750 | 90-750 
Japan, Yen me 23-40 = = * . 23-37 | 23:44 
Shanghai, $ 7: = | 7 | 7:40 | 7-40 
B. Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate) 23. 3 24:2 23. 3 | 2. 3 23°55 23-60 
Brazil, Milreis ............ 5-10 “3-10 | 5:10 | 5:10 | 5-10 | 5:10 
* Nominal 


EXCHANGE RATES 
___ (a) Rates fixed by nd of England 


— 22, | Sept. 23, | Sept. 25,| Sept. 26,| Sept. 27, Sept. 28, 
1939 i 1939 ca 1939 s 1939 | 1939 | 1939 


Par of 


London on wore € 





New York, $ $4-862s | 4-02-04 4-02-04) 4-02-04) 4-02-04 4-02-04 4-02-04 
Montreal, $... | 4-8623 | 4:43-47 4-43-47, 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 4-43-47 
Paris, Fr. ... | 124°20 | 176-177 176-177, 176-177, 176-177) 176-177 176-177 


Brussels, Bel. | 35-00(a) 23-35-65 23-40-70 23 -50-80,23 50-75 23-50-75 23-60-85 








Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107) 7:45-55 7-45-55 7-50-60. 7-47-57 7-47-57 7-47-57 
Switzerl’d, Fr. | 25-2212 17-55-75 17-55-75 17-60-80.17- 60-80 17-60-80 17-60-80 
Stockh’lm, Kr. | 18-159 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 16-70-90 
Oslo, Kr. ... | 18-159 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 17-50-70 

Aires, | 11:45 16°70- 16°40- 16°40- |16-50- 16-50- 16-50- 
P. Pesos | | 17-30, 17-00, ae 17:10, 17:10 17-10 

_____(b) Market Rates 
E Par of ez of | see ee wee 25, Sept. 26,| Sept. 27,| Sept. 28, 
London on je a | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 ‘| 1939 ||” 1939 
| } | 
Budapest, Pen, | 27-82 | Ung’ 1’ | Unq'ed | Una’ "t’'d 22* | 22" | 22% 


| 
Kovno, Lit . 48-66 | Unq’t’'d! Ung’t’d | Unq’ vd 23* | 23* | 23* 
Copenhagen, Kr 18-159 |2054—2134/2034—2154/2034—2134 2012-2115 2014-2114 21 
Mil L 92-46 | 76-78 | 77-7810) 77-79 (77! 791 78-79!2 78-80 
ne oo (78:35 (b)|78-45 (b),78-35 (6) 79-15 (6), 79-26(b) 79-65(6) 
Belgrade, Din |276-32 200* 200* | 205* | 205* 205* | 205* 
Helsingfors,Mk/193-23 195-210 195-210 | 195-210 | 195-210 | 195-210 | 195-210 





Alexandria, Pst. 9712 973g-5g |975g—5g 975e—5q 1973g—5g | 973g—5g | 975g—5g 
: log-291 42* | 42* | Ung’t'd| Unq’'d | Unq't’d | 39* 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25° 2{ | 40-15 (b)\40-15 (6) 40-15 (6)40-15 (6) 40-15(8) 40° 15(6) 
Lisbon, Esc. | 110 10-411 | Lop ANA 109-111 | 109-111 | 109-111 109-111 

510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* | 510* 
Istanbul, £T | 110 {| 521 ) 521 (6) 521 o 521 (6)) 52116) | 521(6) 
Athens, Dr.... 375 535 535 535 535* 535* 


| 550-590 | 540-590 | | 540-590 ‘540-590 540-590 540-590 
[177g-18 1779-18 1773-18 |177g-18 | 1773-18 | 1779-18 


Bucharest, -- 813-8 
India, Rup. . + 18d. 


Kobe, Yen ... ($24 °58d./133l32— [133lg9— [1331g2—  [133lao— |1315je- 1315) 6- 
ap aie F Tats. 14120 14149 ‘ ee 1 asi 14 a 16 
Hongkong, $ [t_.. I147—-15i9 1479-159 1479-1519 14 g-15lg i g 147g-151g 
Rio, Mil. ...... $5- 8994.) 3lg* | 314* 33g* 33g* | 3lq* | 314" 
Valparaiso,Pes. 90* | 90* 90* 90* 90* | 908 
Lima, Sol. (e) 17 38 20* | 20* | 20* 20* | 20% | 20 
Montevideo, $ [¢ 51d. 241p* | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 | 22-24 





2811 6-536 |28116—516 [28116—516 |2811¢—16 28hi6—16 | 281161 
| 37g—47g | 33q—454 | 37-478 | 379-478 | 373-479 | 379-47 
Pence per unit of local currency. + Par 823319 since dollar 
devaluation on aener 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. 
(6) Rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clearing Offices. (c) Nominal. 
(d) Official. (e) 90 days. 


FORWARD RATES 


The following rates are for one month, which form the basis for 
dealings for other periods, to a maximum of three months. 


Singapore, $ 28d. 
Shanghai, $... iT _... 











London on :— 
New York | Paris ‘Amsterdam Brussels Zurich 
cents francs cents | cents cents 
lo pm. 
ber 26.....+4+: 1 pm. Par 2pm. | 6pm. | 4) p 
—— Weicussaad ‘ 1 com Par | 2 pm. 6 pm. 4p pm. 
September 28......... 1 pm. Par 2pm. | 6 pm. 41> pm. 


—_—_—. 








SHORTER COMMENTS 


1939. Same 
final of 11} per Paint tax free. 


Bowater’s Paper Mills.—Payment of 
half-year’s dividend to September 30, 1939, 
cent., cumulative participating 
preference stock deferred. Decision will be 
reconsidered when full year’s accounts are 


(Continued from page 620) 
_ Newall oungineering.—This company 
is to pa 
dividend of 5 per ockt. then first oc nape 


an interim is not to be regarded 
cedent for future years. ee 


on 7} per 


free (1s. 2.4d. per share) for the year 
192 paid last year followed by 


(£40,000), A.R.P., etc., £15,000 ; carried 
forward, £13,618 “(£7 199). 


Rand Selection Corporation.—Divi- 
dend declaration in respect of 1938-39 is 
stponed till early in December. In 
uture, dividend will not be declared until 
final accounts for the year are made up. 
This follows the Stock Exchange request 
that dividend declarations and profits 


Plantations efits of war See eager figures be issued simultaneously. 
cen aes rseley Bridge and Piggott. — E. W. Tarry and Company.—aAt the 
less or Cent. less Se aoe rofits for the year to June 30, meeting this week, Sir J. Fortescue 
= a = so 86,619). Total income, Flannery dealt with improvements at the 
1939, or om a ~~ 1s, 7,365) 3 taxation, £32,000 Austral Works —s can _ ab 
, 000 a larger output ncreased ou 
Ei, 5 q co 12} aguns expected during the current year from the 
10 per " cent. o reserve, £10,000 meat-chilling plant. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES 
: Note: Yields on British Funds, Dominion and Colonial Government, AND YIELDS pe 
i : : ; Home Corpora A. 
ation allowance Ser, accrued interest. Approximate dealing prices on September oon nh an socks are ed on minimum pri ‘an 
pe ane yields of fixed interest stocks allowance is made for interest accrued since the last date ot in left-hand columns. Prices shown Tan. 
oe ; at a Certain date the yield includes or on ee | payment, less income tax at the standard Sep 
calculated © = tty tp = Lccutiage des hen tee quaupion tp shave oon tin en at or before a certain dare a 
ciceieaion yield on“ cum die” account Siun of cup tnesease or endqntion of aun hdtendi, die an ‘ st end shen High- 
7 or accrued 7 - - 
Approximate Year 1939 Prices, ” ' 
Dealing Pri g Year 1939 ———___ 45/419 
139 ne ot 2| Yield, an. 1 to pn Ne a. $9744 
_ inclusive ohage et ’ 1939 Sept. 27, ; 27, Name Price, | & Rol Yi 24 : 
Sept. 21\Sept. 27) High- | Low- . 1939 mee laliraee of Security Sept. a58 fet a. 
a : a le | 2” & 1939 |Oy"| 9 
; oes | Sase aont | $e . 4% 8) 326 | 53 i 
* 3 | See | a Do. 4% (aft. 1957) / 6 Nil cj Brit. Overses 4/4\2 
“ oat | Sat | 968 | 90ls | Conv. 2i2% 1944-49 $23) oe] Se 5.5 5, 4) Site. of India A,&5 | 76 Cad 59. 
& 8755 | 87% || 90g | 87° || Decdismyaferi96i | 310 3 | 529 | 439 | 5 3% 5) Com. Bk. ne || Olax 8 0 0 ge 
| ss | 104 10054 Do. 41: % or ‘ ; Of} 75/- | 54/- 312 31g a\| En. S. & Aust. 25 ei 3% Oe i 
td —_ i me Oe | po: 5 Yo 1944-64 Pe 430 101g Ley B PY Hamb ents 31/6 +2/6 1 6 : = we 
» | pais || 9356 | 8750 || Bund. 2809 1952-87 318 0 | 59/4ig/ 399 || 6 a." Hong. and'S. $i crs |..." |$,0 8 4514 
Sie | 72 || 951g | 872 | Fund. ot eee si Shetty gee me ponds fips | B16 | 43-13 1 » 503 
9430 | meee Saat 100!» | Band. 4 1960-90... 3 19 3 | . 70/- 8 8 "al Midland cL tytn || rae | 2) 514 9 Bo 
| $2" H sore | os | “Does tees 3 '7 Ok} 30% | 198 | af ; 4 Nat. Dis. £21, site| see 7 
102, || 0880 | 102° || viewey Bonde 4% 3 10 | 3414 a { a] Nat. of lo... | 20° 5 40 45/- 
88%_ | 987 86 oss 317 Oj) 71 44/- 71 N. of Ind. 121 26 710 0 87/6 
735g | 8375 73 War L. 319% af. 1952 : » a os 410 Bly ate ~ Prov. ‘A oa 52/~ Per z 4 0 90/6 
aisis.i,T-- 4111) ioe | 9% | 5'al 98) Seors.A 420 £5 pd.|| 10: 120 fe 3 
SSic || G4 | 55!0 |) India 213% .nreeneee 213 2) fp | BBS S88 Zea) Union Dis. £1 £5 pd.|} 102 | + io | 6 13 9 813 
wo | 90 | (38 i. oe eee . 9 a) West. £4, it pa. a 63/2 +e | 319 3 a3 
05 7 1154 | 6105) Do. Ai2% 1958-68 8-68 42 3] oe is 4% o € ae Thy pa. || 19 : 69 
ms josie 95 Austr. 5% 1945 75 562) _%8 32 Phy we Ciles £3. Lilg ose 1054 He st $13 
vue || AN2Ig | 103 — 940-60 4 2 11f] 8 | 72 2/- | 1/6 al Gen Ace: £1'5i. ot 744 | +5415 10 6 i; 
oz || 103" | 92 | NZeuead's% tose aizu} 7, oe} 324 31 f Kon. & bane. 3, Spd Ht | 30] 43s 339. 
941 : 1 16 3} 3/2 : 2) +1 33.9 
oe 1 He" | asa? | Pann se ieee | 5 9 of, 20 | 12 23 HE 2) NBrtaMerciteto.| 18° | 41° 318 $ a 
. Africa 5% 1945-75 412 3] ise ite +B LD; . Bd, 12!2 | + 12/4 8 oF 40/6 
worse | 111% | 104 | Bia 59% 1946-36 vie of Sotle| 2B | *98ee) Nig) Prudent cf'A" | a9 | 2/5 6 9 He 
i ei 2 ite 412 S] one] “os | tt Bes oe 5 40m 29/4! 
5314 || roasi®| 9s 5, i954 $:3 $| am] 20] sed de Repl gh tae a | mises 504 
931g |} 10254 95 Middx. 319% 1957-62 319 0} 88/3 53/9 og ss ; a4 20,4 pd. 1015 +% ; : ; 32/3 
a4 High. | Low- | le +10 4 ti Ut'hen £itpd| 6 | t 1S os 2016 
an est est . 38/- 
ee — 230 Investment Trusts 38/6 
9619 78 “| 85 Prices | 47lo = ‘. 8 Anglo-Amer. Deb.... 2/1 513 9 
102° | 23 SS | 7284 9) Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. S*0 of 13 | 76 | 10° 31g cl) Anglo-Celtic Ord, ... || 3712 ir 23/11 
9 | 38 | 65ig | 35 | “Dor aint, igs > °F} isi] 73 | io ¢ 's | Ghanerhouss ian. || sil 49 § 8 
99 80 95 53 . 412% 19 11 16 10f) 214l2 6 a Inv. £1 || 8/12 7 8 6 23/11; 
36 | 31 31 1054 || Bulgaria gian 4% (36) 1970 712 5f| 60lg | 35 Ipal lp! Debensure Corp. $ 7% 1055 
37lg 123, 211, 61 i setisneese 16 13 4m)| 1172 871g 412 215 Guardian I &ce., Def. 10 0 0 i 
195g | 14 is | 9° Sees 3% 1914... Nil | 240 | 180 4 10 5) Ind. and investment jj 8712 800 50/7) 
601, 37 381 16 . 6 see 15 10 Ov 225 200 5 8 ; Gen. Ord.... 1 -5 774 38/9 
73, | 40 || ss | 24 | De'sstasisy 15/6 | 1/- || 2 Invest. Trust Def. as 37/- 
10534 | 20 1 so hoe ox os 2371, | 200 a See Lake View Hav. 10/- | 11/3 | -1/3)8 @ 9 28/71; 
| $4. | 100, | Ste | Denmaak 3c nnn 217 | use| 7% | aH 3a Merchants Trust Ord. || 79 | 2 |912 4 20 1 
611g eneeees 2 5 _ ‘ 
13 914 121 91 Egypt U > ae 610 1 as 3/3 4 Trust... || 180 —4101613 4 60,9 
60 20 2 2 || French 4% ish) 4¢ Inv. 5/—...006 || 3/9 ' 95/3 
rr) 15 331g 4 || Ger. Dawes Ln. 5% rs oe 195? | 172 a i Scottish Ge” || 14dl, $150 35/7) 
sain | 30 15 || Grock 6% Stab: Ee 3 | is |i | 6 5 ot Cee See fF time | WS 2 ~ 
= aH 1b i6 3a | States Deb.... || 16512 | —2 | 6 010 19,71 
13 11 Sf) 27/1lg} 18/- | ac. 1 
16 5 of aye) Wf sd §=Sisd Bek. 3. At.13/- fy. 18/6 615 0 ce 
ion 16 3 OF) ao/ite| 11 || ¢6te81 tits Daly Mala Gen 21 || 11/3 930 5 
ceeveececcce ? | Sl, 3 24 20 Gen. £1 11/3 14 0 Of 24/- 
me id a3 | 3 ol 4 5) Forestal on sind 2 20/3 
= a . eee 2 
ite | tte 1 9 ee ee eat ae 28S _— 
234 1, Nil f Invest. £i ..... ° iS —Tipd} 6 13 3 18/1) 
vieia | 10/2,,| 2/8 | Seq dled Br neti ci, | 72 io Fe 28 6 
, Sept.27,| | 12igc} 10 ci! Sudan Plant. £1... || 29/412 6 16 3 it 
c. « | } 
% 73/~ _ | . Breweries, &c. 36/~ 
ra | Pe gf Gaede proce gt | 62 | t 1815 40 = 
21 Fas | 3S | 926 | #20 4 5 ol Barclay Perkins £1... || 16/6 | +2/6/7 & ), (3 
ais 46 8] T3/~ | 45/- 6 12 acetone 6 fl 52/6 | +2/6)6 9 § 3/71 
2le 8 || 97/9 | 79/6 Meal 15 | Courage vee |] 48/9 | +1/3|7 7 
21, 412 0} 11 Distillers Ord. 87/6 | +6/3|5 2 0 
1p al 417 sities laa! 2 14 Ord. {1 ... || 82/6 | +7/6/6 6 9 a 
lie” $3 td sae | Oot 28 Teg ine SAL. i || 52 | 4897 6 0 ae 
a 411 one 19/~ 3lga| 5126, Meux’s 1 a +” 900 66,10 
"146 0) oe | see | te 8 | Ci || 61/3 | +3/9| 6 16 0 oe 
Prices | S9/— | 52/6 | 14 312 a} (H.&G 0 9/10) 
4 ag? dl GW, Ord. reo 117 1 cas 20/- 5 4 al| Taylor Walker ) fl 53/9 +u3 6109 £423 
| Nal Na | 3 |} 6 @ 12 8 All 53 | ti3}7 0 6 96 10 
4 , | . 53,10 
17 Nil | Nil a3 se/9 ¢ 5 a f 16/3 u 10 18/10 
at} pee om 4 oa we | ae 1 wo 4S wo pepeees Speen & 42/6 +13 519 0 ae 
| 7 H ‘| Sveeewelee Sst eee eeee 4+ , 
or | So] $9 Mg ieee we BS | Sita Stal of Taatd pemasneia (Sasi 
we | al aa Ne 8 00} 2. | 35 tli, 3) *H*3) Botenel Go, Ord. i 20) +1317 9 of 13 
" 2p , 818 6} 2." oe } © 4 42 Laird 5/- 6l6xd| +34 | 714 0 ie 
| 4 4 S18 6} 26 | wie] 3 a 5b) Colvillen Ord i | 20 | +1719 8 cs 
= lo | Na Nal pH) 5/9 8 Tig Cone Te One 6/9 | + 78 0 9/4 
| 2) Na | Na | Ni $73 | > | 3s 15 8 Sor, Wile Oot =1/3|5 3 § 45/7 
101g 4 Nil 48/9 | 36/3 18 - 27/1 
“ }9 09 
mi) § | Mt | Mi Ma | ee | ge | “|3hm BBs 
241 2? } = = i Can Pac Con, @5! = 31/6 20/=- ‘a 2 8 un 607 
35/- 20/- | i - a4 7a 2 3a a 10" iq 18% io? 
* 82/ 
60/6} so-} 10 Hf Tp 7 16 10¢) isot, as *| |S vy [2S 4 
i 330 a 5 5 | Bk. of N. ni 70 oO} 33/9 ts eo 6 5 of 61 
S 75/6 | so-) $ @ $ 4 Be of Hagland 6 8 Os 37/6 | a3" = 1848 9 13/1 
ba 43/9 | 34) 7 7 all Barclay B. £1......... 431} 10lgi 13 = [62 8 50/¢ 
| dtlas| Sha beeee faa) Bee | ae 
sy" £40lg | 8 o 8 + oO eeecee 7 12 . } 44/4\2 a at 71 5 6 st ia 
6 4 6 di Bk of N.S.W. £20... 48 %| 36/3 2 [68 ; 24/- 
Yeti, end 0) Fiat dividend 0 Lat so 13 _ool_song aft | zs] 3 
Based on on 12 £N.Z. ee 
) Yield cna iae tei, Te Yield weked ws craps idem cal Cf) Flat yield (g) Yield worked on 4% Po 
Based on | 
at 5g% of face value. Fld wend on % basis ( 
y 47% of CoUpOm ( 









—" Prices, 
Year 193 
lan. 1 to 
Sept. 27, 











Last two 


| Dividends 





45 aul 27.6 
$9714 $4412 
9516 | 19/- 
24/- | 14° 
24/3 | 189 
1 2*"16)/ 
or | 58/9 | 
ain| 2/- 
3+] di 
8/4lo 2/9 | 
éi- | 3/3, 
sp/- | 23.112) 
1 ro 
5216 | 2216 
1 
2099 ‘| 20/~ 
50/3 44/3 
139 | 4/6 
ae 6 
$716 72/234 | 
0/6 | 526 
21/- s ’ 
‘él " 
- oe) 613 
21/3 | 16/- 
41/3 | 32/- 
269 | 17/- 
13 $614 
7 6 
30/4! 1/- 
33/9 : 246 
38/3 | 26/9 
46/6 | 27,6 
27/41p| 18/- 
34/11} 26/- 
29/4ip| 18'- 
5i/- | 32/6 
39/41) | 30/- 
32/3 | 23/3 
46/6 30.6 
2916 20/- 
38/- | 27/6 
38,6 | 28/- 
23/1lp| 14/- 
131 79 
23/119} 18/6 
10554 735 
50/71)| 38/- 
38/9 | 29/112 
37/- | 15/- 
28/712! 21/9 
21/- /- 
20/119} 14/= 
609 | 489 
95/3 70/- 
35/7lg| 23/Lig 
49/3 35/- 
5l3ig) 4 
19/7), 8/9 
61, 41 
5.9 1/71 
25/- | 15/- 
24 woo 16/6 
20/3 | 14/- 
15/214 | 5/9 
18/11) 12/9 
28/6 | 20/- 
29/3 20/- 
23/9 | 18/6 
36/- | 26/3 
35/- 24/- 
2/212) 1/9 
3/9 2/9lp 
31 ll, 24/- 
3/712} 2/7, 
98/9 | 60/71 
30/- | 21/- 
66/1019| 46/- 
88/112| 61/3 
9/10lg} 3/9 
£423, | £315, 
926 | 75/- 


96 1012) 76/101, 


53/1010) 38/6 
18/1010! l / 
19/6 1/6 


5/- 
6/101 
4/- 2 


13/11, 
12/9 | 4) 
58/- 


76/9 
68/- 
9/41 
45/7, 
27/1lp 
15/415 
23/9 


9 | 13/71 


ield 
() High and 
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sociated Elec. £1... 
British Ins £i.. 
Englidn Pleats £1 
General Electric £1... 
Henleys (W. T.) 5/-.. 
ohnson & Phillips £1 


Brazil Trac., no par... 

Brnemth & Poole £1 

British Pow. & Lt. £1 
London 


seeeerenee 






AtocR Leer 


Ord. Al 
Eastwood Oe At... 
& Mus. Ind. 10/- 
Funes Avintion i6/- 


Fairey A 
as.)& Co.f1... 


. 8, 1939, 
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Year 1939 | | |< 
Jan. 1 to Last two | & 
Sept. 27, Dividends | Price, |e! Yield 
\__inclusive | Name of Security | S55 | 43 | Sept. 27 
a ——— | } - | e7o] 290° 
+ | High- | Low | @) ® | | 1939 ie ; oe | 
4 6lp 479 Moal 20 all Misceilaneous—cont. | j igs. da | 
o || 4° | 20° || wa24} 30, 4 Gallaher Lid. Ord. £i |) 5 2, (510 0 ) 
|e | $8 || is | Nig] Gen Retacs ion. | Fe || Nt ) 
6 e eo / ove | Nil 
41| 86/6 Tio! 22 3] 23 %| Gestetner (D) G/~).”. || 23/9xq| —2'6|8 8 5 
tl) 6g/- - nb} 5 a) Harrison&Cros.Df.£1 || 76/3xd| —-1/3| > 
6 | 25/11} 90 a 3 a\| Harrods £1 _......... | 37/6 .. |810 8 
33/6 lm 92} {> 9 Hawker Siddeley(5/-) | 11/6 | +1/9'17 16 0 
| 32/6 25/71y|| 5 § ¢|| Imp. Airways £1 ... || 30/712|+7iod 411 3 
| i2/7lp | “8/6 || 5 cl Na 4) {me Chem. Ord. £1 || 263 | Tied 6 1 11 
Tyg| 4% || 41710 | gre ll imp. Toes £3 vee || 10/— | —Tiod) Nil | 
2 $6112 | $453, ¢$2-25 $2.00" | mp. Tobacco B te 5316 | — lig 416 OF | 
13/1i>| 9/110 3 BS || Inter. Nickel n.p. ... || $50 | —$1/4 0 0 ' 
7 /6 | 26/10%9)| 4 5 a) International Tea 5/- || 11/- | —i/-| 410 9 | 
21 176 |" 99 | 10 4 Na cl bons twee || 32 | (° 38,2 
52/3 | 25/- . J | 10/- . | Nil 
0 20 ¢} 20 c|} London Brick | 25) 
23 | rick {1 ... 25/- —1/3 12 
It 666” oe 8l3a) 1416 5)) Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... || 414 my 5 $ O° 
0 85/— 73/9 3 a} 2712 b)) Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-|| 46/3 | +2/6;4 8 0 
3516 | ate 72a) 1212 6 Murex £1 Ord. ...... | 75/- | .. |510 4 
0 2719 | 16/ 33 212 a|, Phillips (Godfrey) £1 || 25/- -~ 190 6 
4 | ES aa al Pinchin Johnson 10/- || 16/3xd\—4/412, 5 10 9 
0 52/5l4| 27/6 2 1212 a\| Prices Trust Ord. 5/- || 21/3 | —2/6 11 16 0 
Or hoe ae 93g b| Nil ai] Radiation Ord. £1... || 27/6 | -2/6!'6 16 0 
0 - 2 ae 3 a) 15 b}| Ranks Ord. 5/- ...... | 16/- | ... |512 0 
$l izidtd se || i075] “S%dl Semqjpore gee || Sat catala 9 8 
10 ° | .) Ord. 5/-... || 9/412)—7lod 8 0 0 
S| ie | sas |) shail Sts) Soutmicedtpedt | 39°] 13 
1 4 ~2 Q| * o ee | 55/— | —1/3) 9 
asia Hy : Nil a | Swed. Match. B.kr.25 || 20/- i ' Nil ” 
o| Sr | 3 14 5) 3igal| TateandLyle £1 ... || 53/9 | 4+1/3;6 9 0 
O} Gee | 4t3 || 11 B83 Gl Top Seamrom gi || ae | +1713 38 $ 
f b. . Ord. || 45/- ne ee 
0 || 389 | 23/9 || 25. | 20 c) Triplex Safety G. 10/- | 239 |-30|\8 8 5 
4 32/9 & 2|| 13346) 10 a) Tube Investments £1 72/6 |+2/6 611 0 
o |} 82/ a 16146) 334), Turner & Newall £1.. || 676 | —1/3/5 18 6 
0 =. esis Job} 5 ai) United Dairies £1... || 45/- | ... | 511 3 
o || 27/6 - 2 5 712 a\| United Molasses 6/8 | 25/- | —1/3|6 0 0 
4 = a 7126} 4 a W'llpapr Mfrs. Deal | 20/- | ... {1110 0 
31 gn ae, 3 a 7 6 Wiggins,TeapeOrd.f1| 28/9 | —2/6;619 2 
é (71g) 49/412)) 50 6) 15 a} Woolworth Ord. 5/-.. || 52/6 | +1/3'6 2 0 
6 75/- spt 9 cl 95 P| Ashanti Goldfields 4/- | 63/9 | +2 6| 600 
Ot one aeaie| p4 a| p5 6) BurmaCorp.Rs.9... || 9/- .. | 813 6f 
4 . (7 2 1334 4 614 a)| Cons.Gids.ofS.Af.£1 || 37/6 | —2/610 13 4 
4 1614 131 95 6 95 a|) Crown Mines 10/-... || 1319 | —2l4/ 7 0 0 
an 514 30 a} Nil 3) De Beers (Def.) £212 | 5 “a nw 
0 48/5 4} 31/3 || 15 ¢| 15 cl Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... | 32/6 1949 
0 - 31/3 11145} 114a) Randfontein £1 ...... 33/9 | —-3/9 13 6 O 
0 137, 93g 3712 b| 25 aj} Rhokana Corp. £1... lllg | —551/5 8 O 
0 || 24 95g || Nil Nil || Rio Tinto £5 ......... } 12 | +12] Nil 
20f~ 14/412 | 10 5} 10 aj} Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- || 17/6 | 46d/515 0 
0 121g 873 | 75 6| 75 a\\ Sub Nigel 10/- ...... | Olg | —~1g}8 4 0 
or Se | 58s 2/6 a| 5/6 b|| Union Cp. 12/6fypd. || 573 | —12 | 616 2 
6 6% 6 214 Nil Nil || W. Witwatersrandl0/-|| 273 | +14 | Nil 
3 13/- 6/9 |' 10 c¢! Nil c'! Wiluna Gold £1....... || 7/- —3d Nil 
3 Rt ain heriecreioseteeemenee 
0 
3 NEW ISSUE PRICES 
0 it > Fe ce 27 Change 
eid | Issue} Sept.27, “<! ; Issue} Sept.27, “ianse 
$ | Price 1939 Sep.20 Issue price 1939 Sep. 20 
° Australia 4% | 981 901 +1 x fcid 312% | 99; 98 “— 
Yo 2 4 4 |N. Ireld. 354% | 9812 | 3 
9 | Eagle Oil & Sp; | Piatt | ee 
¢ 419 % Db. | 97l¢ 92 Bi! a 319% 2nd Db.) ... 81-86 ae 
| Do. 512% Pf.| ... 19/3 —7i2d Silentbloc 2s. | 4/6; 4/3-5/3 |+3d 
6 || Eng. Lght. 2/-| 2/- 2/- .. |Simms5% Df.) 100 | 75-95 | ‘ 
0 || Do. 7% Pf. | 20/- 18/9 Sudan 314%...} 97]  93ig | .. 
In. Servs. 5/— | 23/- 19/- | ... | Wessex Elect. | eM 
IL.C.C. 312% | 9612 9319 \~ 14 | 354% Deb.... | 96 | 91-95 | 


COSWONICOF OCABvwOO mooCNoCoCCCOCCO WORD COOnD COWlOUCOrFO 


‘a) Interim dividend. 
(s) 813% paid free of Income 
(A) Yield on 1212% basis. 















UNIT TRUST PRICES 



























as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does rot include certain closed trusts) 
| Change aaa repens 4 me 
Name and Group| os, - | since i Name and Group 7. az 1, iam 
Sept. 20) eee ___|Sep. 20 
Municipal & Gen | Keystone i. 
For. Govt. Bond | 6/6-7/6xdt | — 9d! Gold 2nd Ser.... 12/1012 bid | — 7lod 
Limited Invest. 14/6-15/9$ | — Led || Gold 3rd Ser... | 11/1'9—12/7!2 | — 4lod 
Sid. & Sthn. 15/6-16/6¢ |... || Keystone......... 10/9 bid | —3d 
Scot. & Northn. 15/9-16/9t | + 3 | Keystone 2nd... | 8/10!:bid |... 
New British .... [7/1012-8/10!2¢ | —3d | Keystone Flex... | 10/10!2-12/412| — 419d 
Bank-Insurance | Keystone Cons... | 10/4!2-I1/10!2 | — 4lod 
Bank & Insur.... 13/9-15/-* | KeystoneGid.Cts| 10/3-11/6 — 4lod 
Insurance ..... e 14/—15/3* ... || British General j 
Bank .......0++++ oo 14/—15/3* | +3d | Brit. Gen. “C” 10/7loxd bid | —3d 
Invest Trust ... 11/—12/-* | —3d Rubber & Tin .. Wd-1i | dss 
Scot. B.L.1.T. .. 11/9-12/9* | —3d___|| Brit. & Amer. ... 13/9 bid | —3d 
Cornhill deb..... 18/6-19/6* eee Commodity ..... 4/- bid — lod 
Cornhill def. ... /6-5/3xd* o Allied | 
National Amer. Indus. ... 20/6-22/6 
National C....... 13/6-15/- | —6d Brit. Ind. Ist ... 11/3-12/9xd cas 
National D. ..... | Il/l01g-12/1012 re Do. 2nd .. 10/3-11/9 | —6d 
Nat. Invest....... 9/9-10/9 sale Do. 3rd ... 10/6-12/- | —9d 
Amalgamated ... |15/719-16/7!oxd| ~ 1lod || Do. 4th... 11/3-12/9 | —1/- 
Century ....esee I2/lig-13/712xd — 410d | Elec. Inds. ...... 11/6-13/- |... 
Ciredged’ ww | 18/—-15/6 |... | Metals & Mins. | 11/3-12/9 | —34 
Scottish......++00+ 11/—12/6 | —-3d || Cum. Invest. ... 12/9-14/3 > 6d 
Universal ........ | 12/9-13/9xd | —liod | Other Groups Dee 
> wesse | 13/L19~14/712xd| —3d | Brit.Emp.1st unit 13/9xd bid} | —3d 
Protected Ist ... 14/-xd bid | — lod | Producers ....... 6/3-7/- | ea 
Do. 2nd .... 12/1lo bid | — lad | Domestic .......- 5/—5/9 44 
“15 oor - Do. 2nd Ser. 5 /3-6/- a 
Inv. le ... 8/9-10/- |—3d || Do, Priority | 7/6-8/3xd eo 
Inv. Gas & El. 9/41o-10/4l2 | — Lied | Ist Prov. eA” 16/—17/- —9d 
Inv. General ... | 12/412-13/4!2 | — llod || Do “B”.. 10/3-11/3 —6d 
Inv. 2nd General 9/3-10/3 —3d | Do. Reserves 11/6-12/6 —6d 
Inv. Inc. & Res. 14/3-16/3 | —6d i Selective “ A”’.. 11/6 bidt —3d 
Inv. enecces 14/6-15/6xd | — 4lod | OT. 12/6 bid —3d 
H ee 1 11/1019-13/412) -—3d | 
Provident......... | 7/1019-8/10!ox ... || Brit. Trans. 10/— bid¢ —3d 
Savings Unit ... 6/3-6/1010 | —3d Brewery ......... 10/9-12/3 —9d 
Security First .. | 8/102-9/10!2 | — llad 1 Lombard Indust. 7/3-8/3 =. 
|| Orthodox ........ } 12/6—13/6xdt aoe 













(c) Last two yearly dividends. 
¢ Free of Income Tax. 
(w) Yield on 30% basis. 


(8) Final dividend. 
Tax. (t) Yield on 15% basis. 
(e) Allowing for rate of exchange. 
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TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 


British Railways and London Transport Board. 
Publication of Weekly Traffic Returns is now Suspended. 


nN 
tay 


i. Gross Receipts week 
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Investment 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTs 
INDIAN 




















































Sept. 22, 1939 1939 Re orl, Bese as Se 
(£7000) Bengal & N. Western | 21 |Aug. 31} +8,32,279/— 7,556 1,43,49, 574 ~ 13,90,301 
Company Nagpur ...... 21 31 000) + 2,72,542 4,24,23,113 | +41;21,599 
| Bremer Pa nt | iter) sepals ie Seen a 
oe | Cae je S. Indian .........-»: 21 | 31 170341314. | 80,984 pee i see {2.6507 
Belfast & Co. Down—_ en ee ¢ 10 days. t 11 days. 
Si insinpatintndseinte 2-4 0-4 2-8 16-4| 117: 
Gi sehinsthbiieiell 2:4 0-6 3-0 17-0 | 120: menisitene ans 
ems 11-6 | 11:0 | 22-6 340°9| 776: NTRAL AMERICAN 
oi? a a 10-8 | 13:3 | 241 389°5 | 832: (1939) 1 
ae canines 38-7 | 47-6 | 86-3 490-8 | 2933: meetnanes a------ | 39 (Sere os ie eesls sis 300,220) — 75,240 
lt tatedccsnasce 38-1 | 565 | 94-6 562-9 | 3010-3 B-A- ane oe hera. | Al | 16 L774.000 sberoool an’oed'oc + $06,000 
fa aati B.A. Western ...... il 40,000| + 106,000) | 7,486,000 + "624,000 
hey 12 | nae ieizis0 +171 750) 24,789,250 Lapal 850 
wy. CANADIAN Get Gamer i wt “ies 431+ 13,730 1,711,922 + 111/349 
Re (For heading, see Overseas Traffics, next column) Nitrate .....esse-see0s 36 | 75: te ee — otis? 
7 —$—$$— a poner placa ar naaiony ane United of Havana... | 12 ot + 335,213,876 + 1,261 
Canadian National | 32 Isepe. 21) 5,651 ana + yoT9575 134,725,677 + 10383197 ~~ $ Receipts in Argentine : F oh io a 
Canadian Pacific... | 37| 21) 4°509,000 + 1145000, 99,459,000 +-4,508,000 (4) Receipes in ie o,f wate 6) Seman soil ua, 
THE WEEK’S COMPANY RESULTS 
Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 
Company —<—$—$—<—<$__—— 
Net | Divi- 
Profit _ dend 
' 
Breweries and Distilleries | £ | % 
Longmorn-GlenlivetDistill’r’s July 31 19,90 6,566 35¢ 
Financial, Land, etc. 
Grosvenor House ys Lane) June 30 53,065|| 30, aS so 578| 22,48 41,947| Nil 
Iron, Coal and Steel | 
Blakeborough (J.) and Sons | June 30 79,688} 3,901; 16,965) 20 38, 20,40 46,285, 15 
Horseley 9 UC. seeeeeeee June 30 77, 1,940 20,391 124 42, 13,61 74,476 10 
es Bearing | June 30 218,647}... 101,500, 20 50,000} 67,147|| 150,528 20 
Stothert and Pitt ............... 2,892 15 60,500, 19,114) 55,231 124 
Ward (Thos. W.)............... une 30 295,596)| 43,125 10 62,577; 105,940 245,095 12} 
Rubber 
nam-Perak .........-.s000004 oe 634 (3,7 4,206 7h 
Baki i ciiliehaldl 3 3,870 8,05 41,368 A 
mbong Mi cektmentinin 2 4 13,31 12,115; 2 
a i RE a” S70) *rp031| 1,466 Nil 
OO ac acncniann 10 895  9,607|| 8,857) 18 
Sungei Gettah scecceccccvoccesce ° eco | 11,669 7,205) 5 
BIRR sepsnsetanncncndeastiee 2} 423) 3,2 4710, 5 
Tea | 
Ceylon and Indien Planters | June 30 8 1,824 2,56 14,264 12} 
2. =P Saree 9 a 6,67 12,342) 9 
Hepworth (J.) and Son....... 5 32,177, 86,156 5 


York Street Flax Spinning... 
Tramways, etc. 
Transport Services .........+++ 
Trusts 
a Capital and National ......... 
City and International ...... 


eee ee eee eeeeeee 













3,000 5 
12,500, 17,185) 35,331) Nil 
12,160} 17,099) 10a) 


va a 10,359}; 17,948, 2 
3 pe 39,390, 51,210 4 
} 


o 
3. 






42,995| 118,234 


43,21 118,7. 57,167| 78 242,679 





. ; ; (a) Absorbed £13,194. 
4 OIL OUTPUTS The British Burmah Petroleum September 9, 1939, a ae —_ 
Production in oe p Albee of 1939, 55. 19 barrels. 19,458 barrels. Total t week ended 
€. 4 June, 1939, amounted to £28,000 tons, al September 23, 1939: 19, ot 
The total production for the period Total output week ended August 26, 1939, DaciaRomanoPetrolevm ist, 1939 
5 tons r ; output for August, 37 : Perimeter X; 2,643 
1939, 86,079 barrels ; total s foc Dat, Tt! eer aes 
The Attock Oil August, 1939, 59,571 barrels. Total out- _-—« “ons; Starnaphta, Lid. 
a a production for August, 1939, for week to September 2, 1939, Trinidad Consolidated 1 barrels. 
598 barrels 9,397 barrels ; total output for week to —Output for August, 1939, 41,56 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Sept. 20, Sept. 27, 
1939 4939 


Sept.20, Sept. 27, 
1939 1939 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc.— : 
i s. d. a * 
"— 2, N. Man. 496 tb Antwerp vee 45 1012 
Eng. Gaz. 2V., DET CWI cesses 4 7 5 4 
*Antwerp, Rosafe, 81 kilos. ...... 36 712 38 2 
er 230 10. 
I ee d/d London...........- _22 0 22 0 
Manitoba, €X StOTC sescoeseceeeess Ke or 
Rarley. Eng. Gaz., av. pet Cwt. ... 910 Ill 3 
Oats, » ~ o see 6 2 6 6 
*\Maize, La Plata, landed, 480 Ib, : 
Antwerp oeeeeee seeeereeee eeeeeeetes «ee 40 7 2 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, pet CWE. «ses0- oes os 
MEAT— 
Beef, per 8 ib.— 
English long sides.........0.0.000. 5 8 5 8 
Aasentian chilled hinds ...... 5 0 5 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.— 
English WLNETS...cccccoccceceecer ¢ ‘ $ ‘ 
N.Z. frozen wethers coccccces 3 7 3 7 
Lamb, per 8 Ib.— 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ...... 6 0 6 0 
BACON (er cwt.)— 
English SOROS ROE OHO ES ORES SEF E ETE 100 0 100 0 
Danish .... «we 100 0 100 0 
Dutch .... atihundeenne = . 97 0 
Irish SOP eOOSESEHSHHEH COTES EEE SESEEOS 101 6 101 0 
HAMS (per cwt.)}— 
7 dian CCE ESOHOR RES E SESS EH ESET ES 98 0 101 0 
United States Se eeeeeeeeeserseeesee 94 0 94 0 
OTHER FOODS 
BUTTER (per cwt.)— 
Australiah .sscsssccverstnceiintn tae 8 
New Zealand .cescseoccessecsseree 129 obs 0 
Danish .....e.ccccosccsecsecsssceesee 148 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
Canadian (new) eeeeeeeeeeeeceeeee 63 0 63 0 
New Zealand Seeeeeseeeeeeeereoeee 61 0 61 0 
English Cheddars ....cccccseeeee 88 O 88 O 
DNR cencactatseniaiaeians 0 0 
COCOA (per cwt.)— het ste 
Accra, gf SHC S HOSE SE EE EOR ESSE eETe = . Po . 
Trinidad See eeSe CEC SeESesereeeeseres = : = : 
Grenada FPPC OTS OTOOESO SECO SESE ETE 50 0 45 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
Santos supr. C. & f. ....cscecceeees S : = ° 
ie 0 105 0 
Kenya, medium  .......0.ss0000s 88 0 100 0 
EGGS (per 120)— 
English (15 lb. and over) ........ 22 0 22 0 
Danish (15 Ib. and over) ......... 14 9 14 9 
FRUIT— 
Oranges, Brazilian (Peras) boxes s . 8 ; 
: 9 6 9 6 
» S. African (Val, Latrs.) bxs 17 0 15 0 
Apples, Californian......... eosees 9 6 7 0 
Grapefruit, Brazilian (M.S.) ... ~ ie . 
P iforni 13 0 13 6 
ears (Californian) B. Hardy... 15 0 15 6 
LARD (per cwt.)— 
i 4 =O 46 0 
me finest bladders ncsiheas 54 0 54 0 
— « FORT Oe eee Oee ee ee eeeeeses 42 6 42 6 
PEPPER (per Ib.)— 
Black Lampong (in Bond) ...... © 334 0 3% 
Whi » Re . 04 04 
hite Muntock (f.2.q.)(in Bond) © 51, 0 Sip 
” ”» paid) .. 0 6 0 6 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward, Siltand{ 3 ® 3 & 
Wisbech, King Edward (per ton) 100 0 105 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— 
Centrifugale, 96°, prpt. shipm. 
cif, UL 
REFINED Leo certs 7 67 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 27 6 27 6 
he wim 3 6 HS 
Soft Brown, 1 Ib, cartons ..... % 2 2 2 


* Afloat, war risk included. 
‘in peice made by 


TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 


s. d. 
Virginia, stemmed and un- 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ...| 2 6 
Chodean, stemmed and un- 09 
SEED setuwiscnckenunisces hone 110 
Nyasaland, stemmed and un-f 0 7 
stemmed .......... cereals eeniees 14 
Stemmed ......... 0 32 
Bast Indian 1 2 
emmed ...... . 4 
0 
TEXTILE3 
COTTON (per Ib.) a. 





” 


“OK Or Orono 





PUA RISOAOW 


nm 


FLAX (per ton)— cf a Ee 
Livonian ZK... .esseseeseees ee ae aS 
Pernau HD  .......cecseceeeereneee 84 0 84 O 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ...... 98 0 98 O 

HEMP (per ton)— 

Italian PC .........0..ssseseeeses coe one an 

Manilla, spot “ J2 ”...........006 20 0 20 0 

JUTE (per ton)— 

Native Ist mks., c.i.f. H.A.R.B. 

SME, cencecsccccictacccnse 25/5/08 Nom 
Daisee 2/3, c.i.f; Dundee, 

OCt.m-NOV. ccsccosscscsrecesceseeee 24/10/0 30/0/0 

SISAL (per ton)— 

African, spot— s. & a @& 
MINE dE tidlidincebooutiadeceodoosons on: ee ©. 3-9 
BD Ue edeedeenmuscense sovevecsocese . toe 2.6 
Bs Ot Widich bc eccccesdckbnccveds none Be 8 SD 

SILK (per Ib.)— (a) 

Canton .......... Sdcsibenavecesesences 12 8 12 8 

DD i ccintiiitiniutimnmnn 46 8:42 8 

Italian, raw, fr. seagbadseose 12 8 12 8 

WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. 

i washed ......... 13 13 
Selected Kent wethers, greasy... lllg 1llg 

os blackfaced, greasy .. 914 Ql, 

Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s . 2219 2219 

i 1714 1714 
131, 131, 
2610 261e 
2112 21lo 
1814 1814 
17 17 
MINERALS 

COAL (per ton)— “« & a &@ 

Welsh, best Admiralty ......... dias i 
9 

Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne... , ; = : 

Sheffield, best house, at pits ... son sad 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 

i eland N WD saaaee 9 0 9 O 
Buss Middlesbrough conte 245 0 245 0 
Steel rails, heavy ......,..+sesee0es 183 0 183 0 
Tinplates .............000+ per box 20 4!2 20 4i2 


NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)— 
Standard cash 


Tin— 


Lead, soft foreign— 
Cash 


eeeeweeeeseeeesee . 


46/0/0 46/0/0 


229/0/0 229/10/0 
229/10/0 230/0/0 
227/15/0 227/10/0 
228/5/0 227/15/0 


ci tesemssansdmencoescesieanes BARRA SOLRRG 


15/12/6 15/12/6 


190/0/0 190/0/0 


Nickel, home and export... 195/0/0 1950/0 
Antimony, Chinese .............+. /0/ f 
Nom. 
Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit { i Nom. 
Platinum, refined ......... oz. 10/0/0 ii 
Quicksilver .........+++ Ser 76 Ib. $86.00 $108.00 
s ds a 
GOLD, per fine ounce —....-++-.+-+- 168 0 168 0 
SILVER, ounce)}— 
Cash aera 1 Ile 1 Illg 


; 'b) Price subject to 
Camels Make Fedeitn and Sthag'st Sef delivery 
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MISCELLANEOU3 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London ars, 
in paper bags 20 to ton (free, non-returnable)— (4) 
d, 


$. 8. 
4-ton loads and upwards perton 41 0 41 0 
CHEMICALS— 
Acid, citric, per Ib., less 35% ... Nom. Nom. 
” a Oeccccecces } ; a ° 4 > 
«2 412 
: O 5144 0 5l, 
o Oxalic, EE cccccccecccecccces 0 6 0 6 
»  Tartaric, English, less 5% Nom. Nom, 

Alcohol, Plain Ethyl, per proof gal. E 1 zi 1 a. o 

Ammonia, carb. ......... per ton { . : = : : 

» IID vincecsesecines 7/5 7/6/6 
‘= . &, 

Borax, gran. ........... - percwt. 15 6 15 6 

aay. : QUE Nontbaccotensoerseces a ee 

Nitrate of soda ......... perton 850  8/5/0 

Potash, Chlorate, net ... per ton e 0/0 37/0/0 

. 00/0 10 0/0 
Sulphate bacsen Per ton) 1915.0 10150 

Soda Bicarb. ............ perton 1100 11/00 

NN  ilradinccessecse per ton : ate ; sore 

Sulphate of copper ... pertoa 19/0/0 23/150 

COPRA (per ton)— 
BD Bema, CAE cccccocccoueses 13,0/0 13/0/0 
HIDES (per Ib.) — ee & a2& 

Wet salted Austra- {50/60 Ibs. 0 454 O 43% 

lian, Queensland \ 40/50 Ibs. 0 4l2 O 4lg 

Wet salted, Austra- { 50/60 Ibs. 0 5ig O 5ilg 

lian, N.S.W....... 40/50 ibs. 0 5 0 5 
We GUI gis foci sascttncnvnsios { : 3, : a 
Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............... 0 44 O 434 

1, 18/20 Ibs .. 7 0 7 

Drysalted Capes ..... 30/40 Ibs O 6144 O 614 
~ ite radeagd 20;30 Ibs 0 6lg O 6lg 

Market Hides, Manchester— 

: 0 5lg9 0 5ilg 

Best heavy ox and heifer 0 61. 0 61 : 

0 53g O 53, 
BONE GOD. <ncepccccncensescenerses 0 5°¢ 0 559 
O 5354 O 55,4 
Best calf .......secveseeee soceees 0 73% 0 734 
INDIGO (per Ib.) — 
s 5 5 
Bengal, gd. red-vio. to fine....... { 6 0 6 0 
LEATHER (per Ib.)— 
' 14 . 2 

Sole Bends, 8/12 Ib................ 2 4 2 5 

6 2 

Bark-Tanned Sole................4: 3 6 3 6 

. 09 

Shoulders from D.S. Hides...... 011 0 il 
. Eng. or WS do....... : 6 ° m1 

Bellies from DS do. .........06 : a 2 a2 

0 82 0 9 

9 Eng. or WS do. ......... 0 10l2 O11 
Dressing Hides ..................0++ : . 2 : 
Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 Ib. per doz. 3 8 3 0 

ROSIN (per ton)— 
IN a ai ccdviwncn cin ccncecietscceess 19/0/0 19/0/0 
RUBBER (per Ib.)— ei -4. -& 
St. ribbed smoked sheet ..... gees 0 912 0 
Fine hard Para .........:cessseseese 010 O11 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 

, 56 0 57 0 

TN Orange  .......evseeseeceeseeees { 57 6 60 0 

TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
London Town ......cccsseseeeeeeeeees Bs 6 % ¢ 
TIMBER— 

Swedish u/s 3 x 8 ...... per std. 25/17/6 25/17/6 
9p BIA KT ceweeseee » 25/2/6 25/2/6 
eM aecaeeieneet »  24/2/6 24/26 

Canadian Spruce, Deals » 28/10/0 28/10/0 

Pitchpine .........0006+ t load eniile eanie 

Rio Deals ...........sc0008+ per mat 50/0/0 50,0,0 

Licks chedhesnsupqoeush 0a ee oe 

Honduras Mahogany logs c. ft. 

English Oak Planks ...... » 

English Ash Planks ...... ” 

VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
: 29/12/6 
32/5/0 
16/5/0 
16/10/0 
13/15/0 
wane 
Seeds. 2/5/ 
La Plata 12/5/0, 
Calcutta . 5 
Turpentine ........-.+.+6+++ (per cwt.)50 0 50 0 





variation in accordance with any official advance or reduction 
and all contracts and quotations subject to war clause. 


Sept. 27 
1939 
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I,—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ £ I,—Food, Drink and Tobacco— £ £ £ 
A. Grain and Flour ......... | 7,159,142 | 5,016,713 | 52,948,230 | 40,184,750 A. Grain and Flour ,........ _ 121,667 101,876 |. 1,094,872 Suse 
B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 5440 759,579 7,566,253 6,862,041 B. Feeding-stuffs for Animals 58,474 68,800 496,350 496.1 
C. Animals, Living, for Food 674,534 905,958 ,090,437 | 5,872,347 C. Animais, Living, for Food 247 1,065 1.780 18 
LOTS sncinsssseninehonssacane 7,222,297 | 8,864,778 | 61,339,337 | 62,246,454 ED. BAGIE  acctarcecsctennidiinntied 99,041 102,253 711,705 | 899,692 
E. Dairy Produce ...........- | 6,518,559 | 7,045,687 | 54,173,799 | 51,714,352 E. Dairy Produce ......-..+: 118,826 93,784 746,253 | 7734 
FP, Fresh Fruit and Vegetables, 2,615,940 | 2,495,559 | 27,121,961 | 26,323,226 F. F Fruit and Vegetables 20,507 14,421 134,197 | He. 
G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- | G. Beverages and Cocoa Pre- 
Sc snatiebanintiie 4,207,382 | 3,766,578 | 28,342,254 | 25,943,644 tiicaicenccsaomeeee 1,087,327 | 1,443,873 | 8,408,434 | 9,508,901 | 
H. PRD cnteseumenesics 4,158,524 | 4,383,522 | 33,810,992 | 38,097,219 H. TAD . nasceccconnanes 1,095,231 | 1,073,558 | 7,465,381 | 7/863-461 
L. Tobacco .......eseeeseneeeees | 1'608;717 | 1,358,880 | 11,302,460 | 9,123,963 L. Tobacco ....ccceesaverseernee 350,580 369,515 | 3,223,886 | 3,222'714 
Total, Class I .......+: | 35,086,535 | 34,597,254 281,695,723 |266,367,996 Total, Class I .......0 | 2,951,900 | 3,269,145 | 22,282,858 | 23,903,719 
s nasiallienseenempnstniistnenstel henshetpen teneetinmetnpnaenitinnlanntaianidendea _ | ° 
II.—Raw Materials and Articles | I1.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured—) : meen a Mainly Unmanufactured— wietie da 
Tit swennsneipnshoanaanantnes 1,004 1,57 9,074 ; Siti iuiaitianareupetin cipal 966. 970,642 | 24,474, 
B. Other Non-Meuailiferous B. Other Non-Metalliferous 4,900 | 25,402,300 
an z . 
ad Products and the tine. | q1s.ese : $76,534 3,206,108 neen.mee c Coagers ane thelike-» 70,087 131,252 630,147 | 795,075 
ron Ore and Scrap ...... 327,268 J Iron Ore Scrap ...... cs 16,699 . 
D. Non-Ferrous Meualiferous ad _ D. Non-Ferrous Metalliferous 236,022 | 329,387 
Ores Scrap ....1..s- | 1,205,374 | 1,765,683 | 11,427,591 | 11,191,523 res Scrap .....0++- 186,479 188,258 | 1,442,359 | 1,395,052 
E. Wood and Timber........- 4,947,139 | 5,712,599 326,496 | 27,090,265 BE. Wood and Timber......... 657 517 oa 
. Ry a wre — : F, Raw Cotton and Cotton > 6 52,030 48,569 
ASLE ....ceneeserrsrnesees 281,146 | 1,599,186 | 20,812,736 | 16,537,717 Waste ......coee0ess eeibee 47,119 41,26 
G. Wool, Raw “and “Waste, * _ ™ G. Wool, Raw and Waste, — ee oe 
196,013 289,078 | 31 35 850 Woollen Rags ...... 513,254 37 
H. Sie. Rew, “Rauss aad 2,196, 3,289, 899,335 | 34,964, a nn 505,371 | 3,932,732 | 3,886,972 
se nsersees sees sreeeee 122,286 160,341 | 1,456,897 | 1,260,758 SERED cntastaiprsets aeaaue 126,745 117,050 308,618 | 916,201 
t sw ine pny mgt 751,507 568,167 | 7,645,521 | 9,018,905 I. Other Textile 20,958 13,624 177,980 138,066 


Gems wncsenss-necnnsrzsees 3, 5,206 ,681, GUIS ......00000eeeneaees y 
K. Hides and” Skina,” Us: | 243-152 | 2,315,206 | 22,152,267 | 21,681,640 | Guim --5...25----swwiiee | 216,584] 171,789 | 1,956,844 | 1,565,789 
dressed ....;.-..... eosees 1,694,952 | 1,572,036 | 12,604,587 | 12,012,511 dressed oescsareonecensees seeoo | 758581| 72744 
Mi Reseemaking Materials. | 1,346,921 | 1,364,812 | 10,795,759 | 9,758,446 L, Paper-making Materials. g3906 | sores | saci 
N. Miscellancous few Ma- | 108074) 761,412) 6,790, 5,511,004 Rubber ...-.-0sseeseeresses 22161 | 154857| 175.924 


mainly Uemsnutacused) 1,156,944 


B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, B. Pottery, Glass, Abrasives, 
ou and ‘ideal nsoaa acess 527,612 | 4,908,466 | 4,401,628 c pe cr croonmnese cumenion 803,105 | 6,334,685 | 6,389,769 
oes ee novos 2,123,563 | 11,386,392 | 11,251,496 wd factures thereof --......; 2,781,298 | 28,178,599 | 24,384,311 
oo poet 312,861 .7 , 9,620,130 
E , Har 3,312, 27,278,188 | 26,640,719 E , I 912,669 | 7,996,626 "i 
B — ‘en ona 589,834 | 4,653,385 | 4,539,474 F. ments and noe 726,743 | 5,970,232 | 6,173, 
Apparatus ....... sila 727 | 2,005,260 | 1,941,063 dandiaeincgnstes 935,095 | 8,868,457 | 8,288,747 
G. Machinery ............0-++ > G. iNETY «2... iianmsiens ” 070,174 
Mani is mato tasenans 2,279,393 | 14,910, 17,306,832 o mage naaenans 3,962,571 | 38,452,791 a pes 
L. Cot ee wsrrremmens 582,745 | 4,256,894 | 4,012,902 . Oe ee rcsonense 85,900 | 729,336 48,387 
EES 237,622 5915, FACTUTES 2.2.0.2... .00se00e . 232 | 33,318,306 | 
J Woollen Wi 2,066,270 1,915,678 jl. W enel*tapreoecns 4,317,017 | 33,753, 
K. Sik Yarns and Manu- 426,175 | 2,464,828 | 2,907,862 =»... Narns and Manufactures) 2,602,300 | 2,653,102 | 18,224,652 | 19,073,563 
ITED. cnenciengusncagens 901 | 3,236,489 233 fACtUFes ......00+. evegpece 789,536 | 3,903,839 
“eatiieath - ow L. Manufactures of other are) | 
ieee 915,421 | 3,025,984 | 5,059,890 extile ouvees 7,109,562 | 7,668,299 
M. Apparel seeeeeennnnnnscnoes 614,585 | 5,703,684 | 5,151,553 M. Apparel ....... aaaitedihiniten pet Her 
°. Chemical i. D i 1,935,492 | 2,356,561 N. Footwear ......... daneaons 1,298,40 ae 
SE wes §86—6elceseee a sees) 33050,990 | 1,952,559 | 8,074,412 | 11,154,138 jj i ##§§.§. i _£@PGd COMOUTS ......cec00. 15, ? 
pO Reread a amas | aenaz| itis» oe ee ga ee 
‘ factured an... 3,496,849 | 4,236,724 | 30,462,990 | 31,847,690 . factured...-.. ad 3,632,634 pa 
iaeiiesnenieaainiakan 551,717 869,146 12,426 382 thereok..........sseecerees 447,178 
eo eons, 1,237,050 | 1,710,624 ess 141 10:597,310 eS er, Cardboard, etc. ... 4'507,907 4,726,070 
‘ . — 258,222 362,998 3,057,830 | 3,163,773 craft) scene 27,472,025 30,660,527 | 
T. Rubber Manufactures ... 69,511 97,276 | "540,580 | 661,104 T. Rubber Manufactures ... 1,106,931 | 1,004,720 | 
ace . aa eye Articles ia 
a la 794,838 14,037,486 | 15,360,117 em et dt 18,774,177 | 19,864,600 


IV.—Animals, not for Food... | 386,312 | IV.—Animals, not for Food ... 





Pee eeeewereeenseeseseses 

























THE ECONOMIST September 30, 1939 
Special Statistics 
OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS EXPORTS 9F PRODUCE AND MANUFACTURES OF THE Unrrep 
trons (Value CLE) KrvoooM (Value F.0.B,)_ 
| ‘seg 30 =i een | Bight months ended | = 
| 38 | a 1938 | 1939 1938 | al 1930 | ae a 




















































































































































1,315,271 





6,278,755 | 6,374,038 





107,172 | 1,620,127 | 1,569,883 


36,924,659 | 38,127,910. 








| 20,313,527 















355 5,052 4,662 Pratl coccocttsnenqeeessces . 2,583,626 





447,103 | 1,914,641 







































































































































































































Total, Class Ill seeree 


Tee e er eeeeeee sees 


V.—Parcel Post ee ececdoceevescece 
ia a 74,112,624 | 81,096,706 (616,539,130 \4 a 





Sept. 20, Sep. 27, 20, 27 Sept. 20, Seto 
939 939 Ooms. Dope, 27, 939 939 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per Ib Gan: Se Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, Dec....... 84% 85g Tin, N. pn a aad MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 9-19 
_ Winnipeg, Oct. ...... 744 714 Lead, N.¥., tesscecenee 5°50 §:50 Am. Mid. ecpssee 9-02 10 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. ...... 4 san Spelter, East St. Louis, spot 6°25 6-50 Lands Chicago Sept 7:72 «7 
"Chi oy vseseeee - 50lg BAY, MISCELLANEO ; ; — 
Basiey, Winnipes. SARS sonees - 46° Cocoa, N.Y», Acer, Oct.’ 6:00 5-30 wi | "04 
METALS (per Ib.)— ~~ oe hee Rubber, NY kd. sheet spot Fh 19 
» Connecticut ......... 00 12-00 Santos, No. 407" ae — 
Export cif 11-75 11 ConoaNYsAmmid, epee 917 9 ib ae Cl 





~~ 








. May Jur 


f 


i — 
S2 2,569) 2,662 
ay 4,312) 4/53) 
89) 15,782 16/2, 
| 


5 14,956 14.153 
UF 2,536 
5) 24,268 

278) 


N48 -45/148- 44149 5 
| 926-6) 
§-11! 


29-60) 22-05 


70-49] 65-15 


50-00! 50-00) 
10-19) 10-88 
44°38) 47-26) 
88-45) 88-02 
13-52) 14-87) 
f 66-02) 63-88 
193-6 181-8 
378-4) 355-1 
8-01) 8-02 


10-1 
0 u 
24-5 


$3: 5 


14:2 
12-7 
90-0) 9°! 
28- 34° 


172: 166-4 
14-00 13-96 





